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ALUTE TO 
ECANNERS 


ithin our lifetime 
e canning indus- 
y has stepped 
ead until today it 
in the front rank. 
e value of canned 
oducts exceeds 
en hundred mil- 

dollars annual- 
This month Chi- 
go is host to 7,000 


sons connected 





h this industry. 
adcuarters for the 
nvention will be 
the Stevens Hotel, 
nuary 22 to 27. 
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‘HOW WE CUT EMPLOVEE TURNOVER If HALF’ 








LONG DISTANCE FINDS “EM 
Z/ 





Your rrienps, and the people you do business HERE’S HOW LITTLE LONG DISTANCE COSTS: 


with, may be scattered from coast to coast. But Day Rates (except Sunday) 
, ; : BETWEEN THESE POINTS Staticn-to- Person-to- 
in one minute and a half (average time) Long Stallone Person 
Distance can ring the telephone of almost any Detroit, Mich. . Cleveland, Ohio. $ .50 $ .70 
one of them. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb.. . .75 1.05 


Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. . 1.00 1.35 


It is easy to forget the wonder of familiar 
Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa. . 1.50. 2.00 


things like Long Distance telephone service. Atlante,Ga.. . Kansas City, Mo. 2.00 2.65 
Every day it saves miles, minutes, money, for all Seattle, Wash... Denver, Colo. . 3.00 4.00 
kinds of business. It multiplies man-power. It gets Newark, N. J. . FortWorth, Texas 4.00 5.25 


Portland, Ore. . Memphis, Tenn. . 5.00 6.75 


things done. And as the rate table at 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco . 6.50 8.75 


the right will remind you, it costs 
* For 3 minutes. These rates are greatly reduced after 7 
every evening and all day Sunday. 


little in proportion to the BIG job 











it does. 
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Three NEW 
HUNTER ELECTRO- 


COPYISTS 


for 
COPYING 


Large-Size 
Matter 


Saves time—Saves 
money—Eliminates errors 


Now you can reproduce large maps, 
blueprints, drawings or as many as 
nine legal-size pages at one time with 
the new Hunter Electro-Copyist 
models A, B and C. These machines 
solve the problem of copying large- 
size matter. They feature the Vacuum 
Seal and Amber light, two exclusive 
Ilunter developments that assure per- 
fect work. With the flick of a switch, 
these machines make facsimile copies 
as error-proof and smudge-proof as 
the best photographic print. Easy and 
economical to operate. Capacity up 
to 30” x 42”. 


THE UNITYPE 
for Smaller Offices 

Hunter’s space-saving Unitype contains all 
the features of the larger machines plus built- 
in trays, drain, water hose, paper and chemi- 
cal storage space and dryer shelf—all in one 
compact case. 

Hunter alsa has two portable machines for 
use in various departments or at public 
buildings, libraries, etc. For full details, use 
coupon below. 


H UN TER 
ELECT RO- 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
0 Please mail me information about 
the Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST. 
© Please have your representative call 
to give a five-minute demonstration. 
Name 
Address — 


es 
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LETTERS and COMME 





“Bull” Durham Still 
A Big Seller 


To the Editor: 

I am appreciative of your favorable 
comments about our company. 

I am afraid that there is one point, 
however, on which you may not have 
been given very accurate information. As 
a matter of fact, we expect that 1938 
will be the biggest year that Bull Dur- 
ham has ever had in the history of the 
company. Prior to this, 1922 was the 
biggest year but, if our estimates are 
correct, we are going to surpass the 1922 
figures. Ever since 1932, the Bull Dur- 
ham factory has been working two eight- 
hour shifts a day in order to meet the 
demands for this brand of tobacco. 

While your statement, that the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company would be short- 
sighted and foolish not to meet changing 
demands on the part of the public, is 
correct, the inference that Bull Durham 
is a “has been,” a brand which no longer 
enjoys the popularity that it once en- 
joyed, is incorrect. The fact is that it 
has never been more popular than it is 
today. 

The principle behind your editorial is 
one that is well recognized by the 
American Tobacco Company. On many 
occasions, I have heard Mr. Hill state 
that there is no money in selling “buggy 
whips or horseshoes” and that, if a 
man wants to make money in the trans- 
portation business today, he had better 
sell “automobiles or tires.” 

With appreciation of your interest in 
our company, and of your friendly at- 


titude, I am—Georce W. Hit, Jr., vice 
> 

president and advertising manager, the 

American Tobacco Company, New York. 


Office Methods of Fire 
Insurance Companies 


To the Editor: 

We have been receiving your maga- 
zine, AMERICAN Business, for the past 
several months, and have been interested 
in many of the articles which have ap- 
peared from time to time in various 
issues. 

We would be interested in knowing if 
at any time your research department 
has had occasion to make a study of 
the practices and procedure followed by 
casualty and fire insurance companies, 
giving particular attention to the meth- 
ods and procedure followed in the han- 
dling of business, general office routine, 
office equipment, fieldmen’s expenses, 
automobile expenses, and other similar 
items. 

If you have any material in your files 
on these subjects which you think might 
prove of interest and value to us, or if 
you can refer us to such material, we 
would appreciate hearing from you.— 
H. L. Batrp, assistant treasurer, United 
Pacific Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Washington. 


Mr. Bairp: Two articles from previ- 
ous issues of AMERIcAN Business which 
contain considerable information about 
the office methods and systems of Aetna 
Insurance Company and the Hercules 
and All State Insurance Companies, may 
be helpful to you. 
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Burroughs 


covers the entire range of 


WAGE AND HOUR 
RECORDS and STATISTICS 


along with all payroll records 
and labor distribution 


Burroughs machines provide these five important records, 
including wage and hour statistics, in a fraction of the time 
required by ordinary methods: 
1. Individual Employee’s Hour and Earnings Record. 
Individual Employee’s Pay Statement or Receipt. 


oughs Low-Cost Payroll 
Accounting Machine 


2 
3. Individual Employee’s Pay Check or Envelope. 
4 


Departmental or Group Payroll Summary Sheet. 


5. Departmental or Group Payroll Check Register. 


If desired, all five can be prepared on a single machine in 
‘ one operation, under any one of several plans. 


To determine the particular machine and plan that will 
fit your requirements at the lowest cost, call the local 
Burroughs representative. Or, if more convenient, write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6021 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Illustrated are six different types of Burroughs machines for payroll and labor accounting. These 


* 
Burroughs Electric machines are offered in many styles and sizes to meet the requirements of any business, large or small. 
Adding Calculator 








Burroughs Labor Accounting Burroughs Payroll Burroughs Payroll and 
and Statistical Machine Accounting Machine Form Writing Machine 








HOW TO TELLAMAGENTA 
FROM GERISE 


In the color matching room of the Crowell Pub- 

lishing plant at Springfield, O., 46 fluorescent 

Mazpa lamps provide 100 footcandles of light 
S at the working surface. 


Crowell finds answer to color 
matcher’s prayer with new 
fluorescent lighting 


HE Crowell Publishing Company 

(Collier’s —Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion—American—Country Home) has solv- 
ed the problem of matching the color in 
press proofs with that in the original art 
work, regardless of time of day or season. 
They use “indoor daylight” from General 
Electric Fluorescent Mazpa lamps. These 
new lamps give the closest approach to 
real daylight ever produced at high effi- 
ciency. They also give several times more 
light than incandescent lamps of the same 
wattage and color. For the same amount 
of light, they are 50% cooler. 
As a result of this installation, time and 
eyesight are saved, and color matching 
work is done with more efficiency. 
Wherever daylight effects or colored light 





sources are wanted in theatres, stores, 
factories, offices, or industrial plants, G-E 
Fluorescent Mazpa lamps have much to 
offer. For further information write to Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Dept. 166-AB-A, 


Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





G-E Fluorescent Mazpa lamps are avail- 
able in daylight, red, blue, green, pink, gold, 
and white, and in 18, 24, and 36 inch lengths. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 








Customs and Duties on 
Goods for Testing 


To the Editor: 


We receive frequent requests from our 
members to test garments which have 
been damaged to determine the cause 
of damage. We are also requested to 
test new merchandise such as uniforms, 
bed spreads, and towels of various types, 
in order to determine if the quality and 
construction is of a sufficiently high 
standard to warrant purchase in large 
quantities by hotels, hospitals, linen 
supply laundries, Y.M.C.A.’s, schools, 
and other institutions. 

Our Canadian members have made 
little use of this service because of the 
difficulty in sending such articles through 
customs. For instance, this week, one of 
our members in Canada sent us by ex- 
press three bed spreads for testing on 
which we were forced to pay duty, cus- 
toms entry fee, and express charge 
($1.00) in the sum of $5.85. The value 
of the spreads in the package was $6.00. 

Can you tell us if there is not some 
way in which goods of this nature, which 
are sent to our laboratories for testing, 
can pass between the two countries with- 
out the inordinate expense cited above? 
Could such difficulty be avoided by use 
of the mails?—A.sert JOHNSON, secre- 
tary, American Institute of Laundering, 
Joliet, Illinois. 


Mr. Jounson: It is apparently pos- 
sible for your Canadian members to send 
through articles for laboratory testing 
under what is known as a six months’ 
bond. If the article is returned at any 
time prior to six months after entry, 
the bond is canceled and no duty or 
custom charges need be paid. 

In order to do this it is necessary to 
put up a bond of one and one-half times 
the value of the merchandise sent in. The 
bond is then canceled when the articles 
are returned to Canada. 


Hot After Those Bad, 
Wicked Gamblers 


To the Editor: 


In your publication Howard McLel- 
lan presented a series of articles, April, 
May and June 1936, on commercialized 
gambling. Would it be possible for me 
to obtain copies of these articles in 
pamphlet form to distribute among 
ministers and laymen of this city? 

Please let me hear from you as to 
how we may be able to use these articles 
in a crusade against commercialized 
gambling.—B. P. Tayor, pastor, John- 
son Memorial Episcopal Church, South 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Mr. Taytor: I am sorry, but the ar- 
ticles on gambling which you mention 
in your letter do not appear in pam- 
phlet form. Copies of Mr. McLellan’s ar- 
ticles which appeared in the April, May 
and June 1936 issues of American Busi- 
ness have been sent you with the hope 
that they may help you in your crusade 
against commercialized gambling. I am 
sorry that these are the last available 
copies of these popular articles. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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American Business Is Not 
Edited for School Boys 


To the Editor: 


I have just been scanning through the 
article, “When Your Banker Begins to 
Ask Ticklish Questions,” 
Caldwell, and, in studying some of the 
formulas for figuring various ratios, I 
am wondering if they would not be mis- 
leading to many a small business man 
or inexperienced accountant. For in- 
stance, on pages 10 and 11 of the August 
issue relating to “ratios showing earn- 
ing capacity” the elements of income, 
net profits, net worth, etc., figure promi- 
nently. I personally consider all these 
figures very dangerous to use unless they 
are thoroughly analyzed and the author 
has not called attention to serious 
fluctuations in those elements which have 
no relation to operations. 

For instance, in analyzing balance 
sheets published by most concerns there 
is no breakdown of the profit, or sur- 
plus sections. Too often they include 
such large nonoperating profits as those 
resulting from selling stock at a premi- 
um (see American Telephone and Tele- 
graph), sale of book-worthless water 
rights to electric power companies (see 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company), and 
many other items which sometimes are 
distributed to stockholders, although 
having absolutely no relation to profits 
from the investment of capital, from the 
sale of manufacturing goods, etc. 

Thus, if a student or uninformed per- 
son were to take these articles and at- 
tempt to measure them by applying these 
ratios, figures would result that might 
be diametrically opposite to the true 
conditions. I realize that Author Cald- 
well starts his article by saying that 


ratios are not to be blindly followed, yet - 


I do think some qualifying statements 
should have been made in this section of 
the article, particularly since so many 
concerns in the past ten years have seri- 
ously upset the true meaning of profits 
by the inclusion of adjustments having 
nothing to do with operations. In fact, 
the placing of the various “reserves” on 
the balance sheet of different companies 
can make the figuration of ratios ex- 
tremely difficult—A. V. Stuart, ac- 
countant, Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Mr. Stuart: It seems to me that most | 


every business executive would eliminate 
nonrecurring or nonoperating profits in 
using the ratios given in Mr. Caldwell’s 
article. 

Your principal objection to the article 


seems to be that a student or uninformed | 


person might attempt to use them. 
American Business is not sold to stu- 
dents and we hope that most of our 
readers are fairly well informed, as we 
do not solicit subscriptions from students 
or anyone except business executives. 

We believe that the very first para- 
graph in this article is sufficient warning 
against relying too much on ratios. This 
paragraph reads: “There is danger of 
relying too blindly upon ratio figures. . . . 
They can never take the place of good 
judgment.” 


January, 1939 


by Eugene | 
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e C-O-O-L! That's what you'll be next 

summer. Even on the hottest, muggiest days 

your Carrier Portable will drive away 

every trace of uncomfortable heat and 

high humidity. You'll work in peace — 

with no street clamor to jangle your nerves 
no tobacco smoke to taint the air. 

BUT — why wait until next summer to 
enjoy the benefits of true air conditioning? 
The same Carrier Portable that makes life 
worth living then, does an equally impor- 
tant job right now! It assures uniform ven- 
tilation — without drafts. It adds healthful 
humidity —to help prevent common head 
colds. It shuts out dirt and dust — gives 
you freedom from distracting noise. 


It's the scientifically perfect air condi- 


CARRIER IGLOO 
OF TOMORROW 
Fi © 
~ 1939 NEW YORK 
vy WORLD'S FAIR 


Air Conditioner 





tioner, this New Carrier Portable . . . built 
by the same engineers who air conditioned 
the “Queen Mary,” the U. S. Capitol and 
Macy's. Into this compact unit has gone all 
of Carrier's 37 years experience in design- 
ing, manufacturing and installing air condi- 
tioning throughout 99 countries of the world. 


EASY TO INSTALL 


For year ‘round use — or for summer cool- 
ing-—- your Carrier Portable can be in- 
stalled in a few hours time. Plugging in 
like a radio, you just flick a switch to start 
its automatic air conditioning system. 

Ask your local Carrier representative to 
tell you more about the Carrier Portable — 
or, mail coupon today. 








CARRIER CORPORATION, Desk A23 
Syracuse, , * 

Gentlemen: Tell me all about the Carrier Port- 

able Air Conditioner for use all year ‘round. 

Name 

Company 

Address 
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ll ol Business 


as Leen by the publiher 


HE No. 1 problem which 
business men face this year 


is how to keep wages up 
and at the same time keep 
prices down. There is only 
one sure way that this can 
be done, and that is to 
improve our production, 
selling and administrative 
methods. Too many busi- 
nesses are cost-heavy, be- 
cause of outmoded ma- 
chinery and _ antiquated 
ways of doing things. 
They spend twice as much 
as they should spend to 
sell. They are entangled 
in much too much red tape and profit-eating systems. 
It is beside the point to complain about taxes, or to 
goddamn Mr. Roosevelt. It is the task of business 
men to take conditions as they find them and make 
a profit. There is no such thing as standing still. 
We have been trying that for ten years. Let’s step 
out and meet the incoming tide. Let’s modernize. 


The Great Steal 


The McKesson-Robbins mess is nauseating to say 
the least. It is a black mark that will be hard for 
business to live down. To millions of people who want 
to believe that all business men are crooks, the Musica 
brothers will long serve as “Exhibit No. 3.” But 
what interests me is the way Musica was able to 
outsmart his board of directors, and dupe a lead- 
ing firm of accountants, to say nothing of fooling 
his employees. People ask: “Where was the SEC while 
all this was going on?” “What did the auditors get 
out of it?” “Were the directors asleep?” And there 
is talk about passing new laws to require stock- 
holders to employ their own auditors. There is talk 
about making it compulsory by law for a registered 
company to change its auditors every year. And 


8 


some want the whole philosophy of corporation 
responsibility changed, so that. directors will Bedi- 
rectly liable for losses, thus returning to the un- 
limited liability of the partnership. But all the laws 
in the world won’t make a man who has a crooked 
streak in him go straight. Men of Musica’s stamp 
can think their way around laws faster than the 
lawmakers can pass them. The amazing thing about 
the Musica expose is that such cases are so few. It 
speaks well for the honesty of American business men. 
And it also underscores the rule that the big thing 
in granting credit is not the apparent ability to 
pay, but the character of the man. 


Small Stuff 


A certain clothing manufacturer in Chicago—a 
prominent Jew—recently discharged his advertising 
manager because he had been overheard to make a 
disparaging remark about Jews on a North Shore 
suburban train. The employer took the position that 
the advertising man was a Nazi. We have only 
contempt for any man who will accept a salary from 
a man and then align himself with opposition inter- 
ests. But there is another side to this case. It smacks 
of the same kind of intolerance which the Jewish 
people themselves condemn. It plays into the hands 
of those who seek the undoing of the Jews. It undoes 
at one swoop the good work of the various com- 
mittees striving to counteract business discrimina- 
tion against Jews. It is the contention of these 
groups that such discrimination is unfair and un- 
American. With that contention we are in full ac- 
cord. But if Jewish employers are going to dis- 
charge employees on the suspicion they are Nazi 
sympathizers, then they have only themselves to 
blame if these discharged employees become the 
spearhead of a new wave of feeling against Jewish 
workers. Some Jewish employer, who is above such 
petty thinking, ought to give this discharged adver- 
tising man a job and correct the bad impression 
rapidly spreading through Chicago. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Human Engineering 

If you want to make a business man froth at the 
mouth just say “psychiatrist” to him. It conjurs 
up in his mind a certain type of mind-over-matter 
publication sold in book stores to morbid and neurotic 
people. Psychiatry really has to do with the sus- 
tained research into human relations, and the formu- 
lation of methods to dissipate mental handicaps. As 
such it has a very definite place in business. For 
example, I know a sales manager who has won na- 
tional recognition for the job he is doing in building 
men. His method is simple. When he finds a man who 
is not making the grade he begins to dig into his past. 
He may find that in his youth the salesman had a 
father of the blustering, positive “how dare you con- 
tradict me” type. This blustering parent made a 
very definite impression on the young man, to the 
extent that in later life he is fearful to speak his 
mind. He would rather let a prospect hold his mis- 
taken ideas. In short, he acquired an inferiority 
complex. In one such case this sales manager, who 
has made a hobby of psychiatry, patiently went to 
work. He put the salesman in charge of an exhibit 
at a fair thus forcing him to meet thousands of peo- 
ple. Today this young man is one of his top sales- 
men. There are now being organized in the larger 
cities Human Relations Associations in support of 
the William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation 
of Washington, D. C. It would be a good thing for 
business if more executives took an interest in this 
work. If “psychiatry” sticks in your throat call it 
“human engineering.” What you call it doesn’t mat- 
ter. The important thing is to become interested in 
building men. 


Our Next President 


Speaking before the Chicago Federated Advertis- 
ing Club, Poll-taker Gallup predicted that the next 
president of the United States would be a middle- 
of-the-roader. He said the country was steadily 
going conservative, and this trend would dominate 
the 1940 elections. If George is right, business should 
be pleased. Few business men want to see a return 
to the conditions which made 1929 possible. Even 
fewer want to travel.further the road to state con- 
trol of industry. They reject the idea of a new po- 
litical set-up on the “liberal” and “conservative” 
model. The national welfare will be better served to 
keep class conflicts within each party, so that 
changes in government can occur with the least dis- 
turbance to economic conditions. Why “tag” each 
party and label it? Leave the party that is “out” 
free to determine what the people want and base its 
claim for power on that finding, rather than upon 
some preconceived political philosophy. And while 
we are on the subject of 1940 perhaps we should 
record our choice. We hope that the Democrats 
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nominate Garner of Texas, and Clark of Missouri; 
and that the Republicans nominate Taft of Ohio, 
and Barton of New York. Either combination would 
insure a progressive administration in which busi- 


ness would have confidence. 


And They Pick on Business 


The Chicago Tribune in its usual mild manner 
wants Congressman Patman kicked out of the House 
at once. The good paper is all adither over the 
revelation that the Texas chain store tamer collected 
from McKesson and Robbins for a series of speeches 
on one of his measures. We are not defending Con- 
gressman Patman’s ethics; and certainly not his po- 
litical objectives. But why single out Patman? He is 
only doing what has become the vogue in Washing- 
ton: Capitalizing his official position. As a matter of 
fact Congressman Patman has had an attack of con- 
science lately. He did not, for example, charge the 
Associated Business Papers for coming to Chicago 
and engaging in a debate with Lebhar of Chain 
Store Age. Can as much be said for the others in 
Washington, where the going charge for speeches for 
senators has now reached the all time high of $400? 
It is indeed a racket. No decent business would per- 
mit its employees to accept money for that sort of 
thing, yet our lawmakers who view with horror the 
unholy deeds of business men think nothing of it. 
Of such clay are we humans made. 


In-and-Outers 


Paul B. West, president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, in a recent press release is 
happy because a majority of the members of his 
association are planning to invest more money for 
advertising in 1939 than in 1938. “But,” he warns, 
“adverse business or political conditions will result 
in quick downward revisions of advertising budgets.” 
The expediency of this philosophy of advertising is 
easily understood, but we seriously question its wis- 
dom. Money invested in advertising is like money in- 
vested in a security. If you dump a stock on the mar- 
ket every time the price slides off, you are beaten 
before you start. The way to make money on stocks is 
to buy a good stock, watch the situation carefully, 
and stay with it. The investor with an in-and-out 
complex is a sucker for the brokers. And the same is 
true of advertisers who spend lavishly when business 
is booming, and then cancel everything the moment 
business slows down. It has always seemed to me that 
the advertisers who make the most of their advertis- 
ing opportunity are those who advertise on a three- 
or even a five-year program. They stake out the job 
to be done and then appropriate sufficient funds to 
do it. Most important of all they stay with the job 
until it is done. The in-and-outer might better save 
his money.—J. C. A. 
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If Profits Increase 30 Per Cent— 


What About Salaries? 





Some companies are planning to reinstate recent cuts; 
others will grant increases where earned, but a great 
many are looking toward some permanent plan for 
dividing up the sales dollar equitably. Here are two 
employee plans which are much in the news these days 





BY EDWIN H. SHANKS 


N INQUIRY directed to the 

comptrollers of a number of 
different businesses indicates that 
most operating budgets are being 
set up to yield a 30 per cent in- 
crease in profits this year. The 
general expectation is that sales 
will show a minimum increase of 15 
per cent (estimates run as high as 
50 per cent in the automotive in- 
dustries, for instance) and the 
hope of management is that, given 
such a sales increase, expenses and 
costs can be controlled to assure 
the business at least one-third 
more profit than was realized on 
1938 volume. This estimate, of 
course, is in manufacturing lines 
where earnings depend upon sales 
volume. In the distributing lines no 
such optimism for increased profits 
exists. There is much uncertainty 
as to rents, taxes and general op- 
erating costs. But if the plans of 
the administration to push the 
national income up to $70,000,000 
in 1939 bears fruit, there is a good 
possibility that profits in the retail 
field will be better than is now an- 
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ticipated, for any such rise in na- 
tional income, means a good deal 
of price inflation. 

However, any attempt to pre- 
dict what will happen to profits 
this year is at best a guess. There 
are too many “ifs” in the picture. 
Yet the composite opinion of men, 
whose work it is to estimate the 
probable sales increase for their 
businesses and then from that esti- 
mate budget the profits of the 
business, is that conditions point 
to a substantial increase. If such 
is the case, what then should the 
policy of the management be in 
regard to salaries? 

The easy way to deal with this 
problem, of course, is to wait 
until there are more profits to di- 
vide. But some companies are tak- 
ing action now to meet this situ- 
ation before it develops by setting 
up a yardstick for the division of 
profits in the business, through 
some equitable profit-sharing plan, 
into which has been incorporated 
a broad incentive program. 

Typical of current announce- 


ments regarding salaries is the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company’s 10 
per cent bonus to its 1,100 em- 
ployees. This bonus is based on 
employee earnings for the six 
months ending November 30. A 
bonus was paid in July amounting 
to 714 per cent of earnings. 

National Brewing Company, 
whose plan was described in our 
December issue, announced pay- 
ment of its third annual labor 
dividend in December; Western 
Auto Supply Company passed out 
bonus checks amounting to 6 per 
cent of each employee’s salary and 
3,000 employees of the United 
States Shoe Corporation shared a 
bonus of $100,000 in December. 
The 6,500 employees of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company and 
Affiliated Companies collected an 
extra half-month’s pay. 

The Studebaker Corporation 
will restore, on January 1, the 
salary cuts which went into effect 
in April 1938. The reductions were 
10 per cent on the first $1,800 of 
annual salary up to 25 per cent 
on the highest salaries. 

A bonus of 5 per cent to em- 
ployees with six-month to two-year 
service records, and 10 per cent 
to others was announced by the 
Consolidated Biscuit Company for 
payment December 1. About the 
same time Goodrich, Goodyear, 
and Firestone, three of Akron’s 
best known rubber companies, an- 
nounced restoration of full wages 
to about 16,000 white-collar em- 
ployees who suffered a 15 per cent 
cut last April. Salaried employees 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR SHARE HANDS 


E HAVE had neither labor nor any discussion of 
labor problems, for our factory executives do not 
hesitate to discuss their problems at these monthly meet- 
ings in their own words, which are always sincere and 
are taken in a far better spirit than if coming from a 
man off in the “front office” or some other high official. 
Multiple management has enabled us to adopt a 
minimum wage scale for unskilled labor which is more 
than double what it was in 1929—our former peak. We 
have a forty-hour week, a week’s vacation with pay for 
every factory employee, seven additional holidays with 
pay throughout the year, two rest periods of ten 
minutes each day during which time every employee is 
required to leave his desk, his machine, or his depart- 
ment. We have been able to give bonuses, increasing the 
amount each year for the last five years, while salaries 
are higher now than they were even in 1929. In other 
words, we have reversed the order in which the manage- 
ment previously considered various phases of business. 
Before, the products were first, stockholders second, 
and employees third. Today, products are still first, but 

employees are second and stockholders third. 
—Cuar.es P. McCormick 








of Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany who volunteered a 10 per 
cent reduction in salaries earlier 
in 1938 had their pay restored to 


the previous rates on December 1. 

These are, of course, but a few 
of the many salary cuts restored 
and bonus plans announced late in 


1938. They are presented as evi- 
dence of the general desire on the 
part of overall management to find 
an equitable method for division 
of profits. Two companies which 
have worked out long range plans 
for this purpose are the Joslyn 
Manufacturing and Supply Com- 
pany, originator of the much dis- 
cussed Joslyn Profit-Sharing and 
Social Security Plan, and Mc- 
Cormick and Company, Baltimore 
spice and extract company, which 
has used the widely-known Multi- 
ple Management Plan seven years. 

The Joslyn plan in effect for 
twenty years is designed, accord- 
ing to M. L. Joslyn, president of 
the company and founder of the 
program, to reward continuous 
satisfactory service, to enforce 
savings, to protect old age, and 
provide adequate life and dis- 
ability insurance. 

Under the Joslyn plan em- 
ployees of three years’ continuous 
and satisfactory service must sign 
an agreement to pay into the 
Trust Fund 5 per cent of wages. 
To this fund the company agrees 
to pay not less than 10 per cent 
of its earnings, but not more than 
four times the amount paid by the 
employees. 

This fund is under the control 
of a trustee, acting with the ap- 
proval of an advisory committee 
of five, composed of three officers 
of the company and two members 
elected by the employees. It is re- 
quired that the funds paid by the 
employees and the interest ac- 
cumulated shall be in investments 
approved by the state of Illinois 
for the investment of trust funds. 
The part paid by the company 
may be invested at the discretion 
of the trustee and the advisory 
committee. In practice, the work- 
er’s payments have been put into 
highest grade bonds and mort- 
gages, and the part paid by the 
company, largely in the company’s 
own preferred stock. 

When a member of the fund is 
60 years old, or disabled, he re- 
ceives all his credit in the fund. 
If he leaves the company before 
he is 60, or is discharged, he gets 
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all he has put in, with compound 
interest and half of what the com- 
pany has paid, with compound 
interest. The other part of the 
company’s payments, with inter- 
est, goes to increase the credits of 
remaining members, no part of it 
returning to the company. 

There is a provision for life in- 
surance during the first seven 
years of membership in the fund. 
This insurance progressively de- 
creases as fund credits increase, so 
that if death occurs during the 
early years of membership, insur- 
ance and fund credits will always 
amount to $2,000. 

How has the plan worked? For 
every $100 per year paid by em- 
ployees there was, at the beginning 
of 1938, the end of the last state- 
ment period, $19,000. Based on 
the twenty years of experience, 
here is the way the plan works 
out: An employee paying $100 a 
year for twenty years will have to 
his credit $20,600, for his pay- 
ments of one-tenth this amount or 
$2,000. A worker earning $25 a 
week, or about $110 a month and 
paying the fund 5 per cent or 
$5.50 a month, or $66 a year, 
would have a credit at the end of 
twenty years of $13,596; at the 
end of thirty years this worker 
would have a credit of $30,460.08. 
Workers paying the maximum, 
$200 a year, which applies to sal- 
aries of $4,000 or over, would 
have, at the end of twenty years, 
$41,200 and $92,000 at the end 
of thirty years. 

During 1937 two employees re- 
ceived better than $10,000 as 
their share of funds. One who be- 
came disabled received $12,- 
933.46; the other who retired at 
the age limit of 60 years received 
$11,482.05. Neither employee had 
paid in much more than one-tenth 
of the amount received. 

During the earlier years of the 
contract the company agreed to 
pay only 5 per cent of its earn- 
ings to the fund, but actually av- 
eraged 9 per cent. During eleven 
of the eighteen years company 
payments were 20 per cent, but 
during the depression years, when 
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Casu in BANK 
MortGaGE Notes RECEIVABLE 
Nores REcEIvABLE (Secured) 


Strocxs—At Cost 
Joslyn Mfg. & Sup. Co., Preferred 
Joslyn Mfg. & Sup. Co., Common 


Bonps—At Cost 
Broadway-Main St., Bridge 
Huntley, Illinois, Funding 
Miami, Florida, Refunding 
State of Arkansas, Highway 
State of Oregon, Road 


TRUSTEESHIP: 
Stock Pledged as Trustee 


Tora. ASSETS 


TRUSTEESHIP: 
Liability as Trustee on Trusts 


RESERVE: 
year. 
Reserve for Hospitalization 


LiaBILITy TO MEMBERS, per 
Statement, December 31, 1937 





BALANCE SHEET OF THE JOSLYN PLAN 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Death Benefit for members in their second to seventh 


% 22,268.56 
125,436.50 
640.45 


$694,900.00 
22,927.50 


$717,827.50 


% 6,236.78 
2,098.14 
37,833.33 
4,966.96 
5,043.44 


56,178.65 


2,400.00 


$924,751.66 


% 2,778.30 


14,735.00 
3,250.00 


903,988.36 


924,751.06 








earnings were down, payments had 
to be reduced. Now the company is 
obligated by contract to pay at 
least 10 per cent and may pay 


a larger percentage if desired. 

In commenting on the Joslyn 
Plan, Mr. Joslyn says, “At first 
the plan met with some doubt and 
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suspicion that it was designed to 
offset low wages. We promptly an- 
nounced that our wages would al- 
ways be as high as those paid by 
our leading competitors, as they 
had been in the past, usually 
higher. This wage integrity is an 
essential foundation for the plan 
which would be a sham without it. 
At the end of three years all ab- 
normal labor turnover was ended 
and efficiency increased so greatly 
that every foreman reported its 
increased value exceeded the cost 
of the plan. This profit result has 
continued ever since. Capital, 
therefore, has been satisfied. We 
have produced better and better 
material at lower cost, our busi- 
ness has grown, our customers 
praise our quality and service, the 
plan has satisfied our public. 

“We have never lost a manager, 
salesman or office man of any 
standing during the last nineteen 
years. Management is satisfied. 

“We have never had one moment 
of labor trouble in nineteen years. 
For every $100 per year paid into 
the fund for this period, there 
stands to the credit of the em- 
ployee over $19,000. He ought to 
be, and is, satisfied.” 

The Multiple Management plan 
of McCormick and Company lays 
more stress on employee develop- 
ment for managerial and direc- 
torial positions than upon profit- 
sharing, although profit-sharing 
is an inherent part of the plan. 

Charles P. McCormick, nephew 
of the founder of the company, 
worked in the business for seven- 
teen years prior to his uncle’s 
death; he operated machines, 
worked in the office, shipping plat- 
form, and on the road as a sales- 
man, working in many different 
states and several foreign coun- 
tries. During this time Mr. Mc- 
Cormick observed that his uncle’s 
business was essentially a_ so- 
‘alled “‘one-man business.” While 
his uncle took advice and counsel 
from others he invariably relied on 
his own judgment in reaching de- 
cisions. A sufficient number of his 
decisions were correct to insure 
growth and successful operation. 
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When he died in 1938, McCormick 
and Company was known as one of 
the largest spice mills in the world. 
The company imported spices 
from the far corners of the world, 
ground, processed, and packaged 
them. It had a heavy volume of 
business in all the states where 
its representatives traveled. But 
Charles P. McCormick felt that he 
did not want to continue the “one- 
man” tradition. He wanted to de- 
velop responsible, capable execu- 
tives who could shoulder their due 
share of responsibility. 

The result of this reasoning on 
Mr. McCormick’s part was the 
formation of three boards or com- 
mittees of company executives— 
the Junior Board of Executives, 
the Factory Executives Board and 
the McCormick Sales Board. 

The Junior Board of Executives 
meets monthly, from twenty to 
forty minutes. It considers, dis- 
cusses, argues, investigates, and 
finally recommends plans to the 
Senior Board of Directors. But no 
suggestion may be passed on to the 
senior board without unanimous 
agreement of the junior board. 
Thus, one sober, sound individual 
can stop dead in its tracks any 
radical suggestion. Mr. McCor- 
mick says that suggestions have 
been remarkably conservative, but 
amazingly practicable. 

Very few of the junior sugges- 
tions have not been adopted and 
put into effect when offered to the 
senior board; many of them have 
resulted in important savings and 
large sales increases. That is why 
Mr. McCormick feels that his 
company is receiving tremendous 
benefits from these boards. 

On all three boards there is a 
rule which requires election of 
three new active members at each 
semi-annual election ; the secretary 
and chairman, each elected from 
the best men on the boards, serve 
three-month ordinarily 
the secretary becomes chairman 
after his three months’ secretary- 
ship. This changing gives a larger 
number of men a chance to 
familiarize themselves with par- 
liamentary rules, with the rudi- 


terms; 


ments of conducting meetings, and 
weighing facts for decisions. 

Under the charter, the president 
is an ex-officio member of the 
junior board, but he seldom at- 
tends a meeting because he is 
anxious for the juniors to have 
full sway. Once a month the Junior 
Board of Executives meets with 
the Senior Board of Directors, and 
every Saturday the three boards 
meet together. 

The Factory Executives Board 
operates under the same rules as 
the junior executives, and is bound 
by the same limitations, but con- 
cerns itself with factory problems. 

The McCormick Sales Board is 
composed of a group of the best 
representatives of the company’s 
225 salesmen, who come in once a 
year for a week’s meeting to dis- 
cuss and consider sales and adver- 
tising methods and policies, to 
learn the factory set-up, the ideals 
and policies of the entire business. 

Charles P. McCormick, presi- 
dent, comments on the possibilities 
of using this plan in other com- 
panies: “Multiple management 
would be fine to put in any busi- 
ness, but it will fail unless the head 
of the business is willing to dele- 
gate the proper power and au- 
thority to these boards so that 
they may demonstrate their ag- 
gressiveness and their efficiency. 
Also if they are not compensated 
through a bonus plan of some sort 
similar to the one we have worked 
out, they will feel that they are 
just being used as a planning 
board without being remunerated 
for their work. It might interest 
you to know that today whenever 
bonuses the senior 
board member receives exactly 
twice as many dollars as_ the 
junior and the factory board 
members receive. I believe that this 
is sound because you will note that 
we have a policy which they under- 
stand clearly. There is nothing dis- 
cussed under the table in our busi- 
ness. Everything is on the table. 
In this method of management we 
desire to have a group pass on 
recommendations rather than an 
individual.” 


are given, 
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Inside spread of one of the series of successful letter-messages, signed by various officers and executives of Belknap 


Belknap’s Friendly Letters to 
Bring New Customers 





With never a word about low prices, bargains or deals 
this mailing of eight four-page letters signed by the 
officers and executives of Belknap Hardware and Manu- 
facturing Company put many customers on the books 





UST two years short of a cen- 

tury ago Belknap Hardware 
and Manufacturing Company of 
Louisville began business. After 
nearly a century of intensive sell- 
ing it might seem that new cus- 
tomers would be few and far be- 
tween. But, a recent campaign, in 
which almost every executive of 
the company participated, has 
brought a gratifying increase in 
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new customers and in actual sales. 
The campaign began by a re- 
quest to the company’s salesmen 
for names of prospective new cus- 
tomers. When these names were 
listed, a series of eight illustrated, 
four-page letters was compiled for 
mailing. One letter was mailed each 
week, timed to arrive each Mon- 
day morning for eight weeks. 
Because the campaign is one 


which could be used by almost any 
type of business, including banks, 
insurance companies, financial 
houses, wholesalers, service organi- 
zations, or even retailers, this 
story will concern itself with a 
somewhat detailed description of 
the entire campaign. 

The first letter in the series was 
signed by H. H. Burnett, sales 
director of the company. It began: 
“If I could walk into your store 
today and tell you that the officers, 
directors, and sales leaders of our 
company were outside your door, 
desiring the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with you, I feel 
sure you would say: *Tell them to 
come in and we'll shake hands all 
around.’ ” 

After this friendly introduction, 
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the letter goes on to state that 
the inside pages carry pictures of 
the officers, directors, and sales 
leaders of the company, and that 
in a few days there will be another 
letter in the series, this time, from 
the president of the company. The 
inside spread of this four-page let- 
ter carries pictures of twenty-five 
executives, each with the date of 
his start with Belknap. No titles 
are used, just the names and the 
dates for each person. 

Letter number two was written 
by C. R. Bottorff, president of 
Belknap Hardware and Manufac- 
turing Company. In this letter he 
pays a tribute to the two presi- 
dents of the company who pre- 
ceded him, he calls attention to the 
pictures of the first Belknap store, 
and the present 37-acre plant 
which the company now occupies. 
Then he says, “The major 
branches of our business are its 
buying, financial, personnel, oper- 
ating, and selling departments. I 
want you to know about them. As 
a beginning, I want Charles B. 
Price, who has charge of the buy- 
ing of all our lines, to tell you 
briefly of our buying department ; 
so have asked him to write you a 
letter which will reach you very 
soon.” 

In the third letter Mr. Price 
tells about the buying department, 
describes his own experience with 
the company, and includes a para- 
graph which sums up the Belknap 
buying policy, which is, “Make a 
good connection rather than a 
deal. Deals disappear, connec- 
tions continue.” Reproduced with 
this letter is a photograph, and a 
list of the names and duties of each 
member of the buying department. 
Mr. Price, in one of the closing 
paragraphs of his letter, calls at- 
tention to the importance of 
financial strength in buying, and 
introduces D. E. Cross, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, who writes 
letter number four. 

Mr. Cross points out that 
Belknap is a conservatively man- 
aged company, never undertaking 
any step unless it could clearly 
see the financial way out. He re- 
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minds the reader that Belknap has 
no bonds, mortgages, indebtedness, 
other than bills not due; he ex- 
plains that this means no financing 
fees, no holding companies, no non- 
essential overhead costs. 

Each letter in the entire series 
is carefully dovetailed with the 
letter to follow. For example, after 
explaining more of Belknap finan- 
cial policies Mr. Cross closes his 
letter by writing, “All the money 
and the very finest plant would not 
mean efficient and successful oper- 
ation unless it was in the hands of 
capable, experienced people. W. C. 
Gibson has charge of the personnel 
of our organization. You will soon 
get a letter from Mr. Gibson about 
our large ‘Business Family.’ ” 

With Mr. Gibson’s letter there 
is a center spread reproduction of 
527 Belknap employees, each of 
whom has been with the company 
from ten to fifty-eight years. The 
caption for the picture states that 
on August 1, 1938, the company’s 
ten-year group of employees con- 
sisted of 527 persons, whose com- 
bined service was 10,162 years, an 
average per person of a little over 
nineteen years of service with 
Belknap. In closing his letter Mr. 
Gibson introduces the _ superin- 
tendent, Allen Gage, who writes 
letter number six. 

The sixth letter describes some 
of the plant operations, and in- 
cludes sixteen pictures of various 
operations in and around the 
plant. It goes on to state that the 
company handles 47,000 minimum 
package cars of merchandise each 
year and that if all this were in 
one train the locomotive would be 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and the ca- 
boose in Louisville. Mr. Gage 
closes by saying that Luther R. 
Stein, vice president and general 
sales director, will write the next 
letter in the series, number seven. 

Mr. Stein continues the homely, 
friendly tone which marks all of 
the letters. He begins by writing, 
“Because successful merchants 
spend most of their time getting, 
selling, and satisfying customers, 
you know the real job of our sales 
department. It’s just like your big 


job.” He continues in this vein to 
show the activities of the sales de- 
partment, calls attention to the 
illustration which shows the entire 
inside sales personnel of the com- 
pany, and introduces the terri- 
torial sales director. 

The final letter quotes a num- 
ber of old-time Belknap customers, 
reproduces a series of letters from 
Belknap customers, and calls at- 
tention to the catalog, ending with 
this pledge: “You can figuratively 
or actually buy from them (Bel- 
knap salesmen) with your eyes 
shut, your hands down, your 
pocketbook open, and know you 
will be well treated.” 

Through the entire series of 
letters there is no bragging or 
boasting and no claims of lower 
prices, no offers of bargains, deals 
or special concessions of any kind. 
But there is constant and repeated 
emphasis on the idea that Belknap 
is a dependable source of supply. 
The purpose of the series was to 
build friends and customers, not 
to garner a few isolated orders, or 
to win some temporary increase 
in business. The friendly, natural 
tone of each letter is designed to 
bring to each merchant who re- 
ceives the series the idea that 
Belknap’s ought to be a good 
place to depend on for his mer- 
chandise needs. 

The entire campaign is very 
much in keeping with the present 
interest, among business men 
everywhere, in getting closer to 
customers, in building permanent 
relations with customers, instead 
of chiseling away for a few tempo- 
rary orders by means of special 
concessions, cut prices, or other 
temporary expedients. Through- 
out the various letters in the series 
there is a distinct effort to make 
a merchant want to concentrate 
his business with Belknap. 

A similar campaign could con- 
ceivably be of doubtful value to a 
company selling a specialty, or a 
so-called “one-time” product, but 
it could easily be adapted to the 
use of every manufacturer, mer- 
chant, wholesaler, or service or- 
ganization. 
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What Salesmen Forget 





Executives who have encountered disappointments 
with sales-training programs may find, in this brief 
article, some of the chief reasons why so many sales- 
training plans start out so well and end up failures 





NE of the reasons why some 

salesmen miss the mark,” Harry 
G. Moock, vice president in charge 
of sales for Plymouth Motor Cor- 
poration, told the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club, on December 1, 
“is that they have only a ‘lick- 
and-a-promise’ acquaintance with 
human nature.” They think be- 
cause they have a good product, 
and are enthusiastic about it them- 
selves, that those to whom they sell 
ought to be interested. They over- 
look the very important fact that 
there are certain things which man 
in the mass will not easily do. Here 
are a few of them: 

1. He won’t look far beyond his 
own self-interest. 


2. He resents change and dis- 


likes newness. 

3. He forgets the past and re- 
members inaccurately. 

4. He won’t fight for things 
when he can find something to fight 
against. 

5. He does not differ from the 
crowd unless certain of his dif- 
ferences will be recognized as 
superiority. 

6. Except in high emotion he 
will not exert himself beyond the 
line of least resistance. 

7. He won’t act even in impor- 
tant matters unless properly fol- 
lowed up. 

“These same shortcomings of 
human beings,” he said, “must be 
considered by those in management 
who are responsible for training 
programs. It is a mistake to think 
that just because you have pre- 
pared a good training course, peo- 
ple are going to rush up and be 
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educated. The fact is people don’t 
want to be educated. They don’t 
want to be made to think. They 
dislike the suggestion of going to 
school. They would rather be left 
alone, so that they can go through 
life with the least fuss and effort.” 

He related the experience of his 
own company in conducting its 
training work. First, he had map- 
ped out an intensive training 
course for dealers’ salesmen, 
whom he believes to be the neck 
of the sales bottle in car selling. 
It undertook to teach the men 
everything management thought 
they ought to know about sell- 
ing automobiles. 'Thoroughness 
was the watchword. But it was 
soon found that in attempting to 
do so much, they were doing very 
little. So the program was chang- 
ed. Now each Plymouth salesman 
receives one new selling idea a week 
taken from the actual experience 
of a Plymouth dealer or salesman. 
These plans or ideas are sent to 
them in loose-leaf sheets, one a 
week, punched for reference filing 
in a handy binder. “We have 
found,” said Mr. Moock, “that 
one idea a week is about all the 
average salesman will absorb and 
use. If you can get one idea a 
week over to your retail salespeo- 
ple you have done a mighty good 
training job.” 

One of the reasons for the suc- 
cess of this plan is the method Mr. 
Moock has adopted for getting the 
ideas to pass along to salesmen. 
These ideas come from salesmen 
themselves. They have been tested, 
proved, and found workable. He 


Mr. Moock won his spurs as a salesman 
selling insurance in San Francisco 


pays each salesman $5.00 for 
every idea he passes along to 
other salesmen each week. This 
plan accomplishes two purposes: 
It dramatizes the material and 
serves to maintain interest in using 
the suggestions, and it overcomes 
the salesmen’s traditional distrust 
and suspicion of “ideas” which 
originate in a big swivel chair back 
at the home office. Salesmen know 
that these weekly ideas are work- 
able and do not hesitate to use as 
many of them as they possibly can. 

Mr. Moock gave as his defini- 
tion of the successful salesman the 
following qualities, taken from an 
unknown source: 

A salesman should have: The 
curiosity of a cat. The tenacity of 
a bulldog. The determination of a 
taxicab driver. The diplomacy of a 
wayward husband. The patience of 
a self-sacrificing wife. The enthu- 
siasm of a flapper. The friendliness 
of a child. The good humor of an 
idiot. The simplicity of a jackass. 
The assurance of a college boy. 
The tireless energy of a collector 
of past-due bills. 
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Herschel Duncan founded the com- 
pany, but employees keep it growing 


RESIDENT and _ founder 
H. M. Dunean, of the Duncan 
Coffee, known 


coffee company, believes that you 


Houston’s — best 


can run a business on the friendly, 
neighborly policies he learned as a 
boy on the farm in Kentucky where 
he grew up. More than twenty 
years of steady growth, a profit 
each year and an annual 10 per 
cent dividend to every employee 
seems evidence that his homely 
methods are financially sound as 
well as neighborly. 

Leaving Kentucky University 
after two years, Duncan came to 
Houston, Texas, and took the first 
job oftered him, a job that started 
at 6 p.m. as a laborer in a coffee 
roasting and packing plant at 
nine dollars a week. That was in 
1907, thirty-one years ago. 

Duncan is still roasting and 
packing coffee. Everybody in the 
Southwest knows that, but not so 
many people know that back in his 
‘arly business experience his spirit 
of friendliness and ability to get 
along with fellow workers pushed 
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Three times people said Duncan Coffee was headed for 
the rocks and each time the employees worked to pull 
it out of trouble; that’s why the company has paid a 
profit and declared a 10 per cent salary bonus annually 





BY CHARLES N. TUNNELL 


him along in eight years from fore- 
man to assistant manager of the 
old Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, 
then the largest independent coffee 
concern in the world. Later this 
firm was sold to General Foods, 
being now the Maxwell House 
Coffee division. 

After eleven years of experience, 
Herschel Duncan went into the 
coffee roasting and distributing 
business on his own—roasting in 
the morning and selling during the 
afternoon. There were four em- 
ployees then; the question of labor 
relations was not a complex one. 

From four employees, the Dun- 
can Coffee Company now employs 
368 people and pays them over 
$600,000 a year in regular sala- 
ries and wages. And during its 
existence, the firm has never been 
out of the black, never passed a 
dividend, and has never failed to 
pay a 10 per cent bonus to em- 
ployees, that is 10 per cent of their 
regular gross wage earned during 
the year. 

Food concerns usually are fairly 
easy prey for the labor organizers, 
for executives can’t complain 
loudly when thousands of con- 
sumers are union men. H. M. Dun- 
can has never raised hand or voice 
against the organization of work- 
ers. He has told his own people 
they are free to organize, join 
what they want and do what they 
want—but unions or even company 
organizations have never appealed 
to these employees. They have no 


written contracts with their boss; 
they probably don’t even know 
just exactly what the company 
policies are in clear-cut rules. But 
briefly, they are composed of these 
five factors: 

1. Security of jobs in so long 
as an employee shows a willingness 
to work and a sense of honesty and 
lovalty. Decreased volume does 
not mean a layoff. (2) A chance 
to earn more than the guaranteed 
hourly wage through a bonus for 
exceeding quotas. (3) A spirit of 
sportsmanship in work by pitting 
various crews against other crews 
for weekly prizes and bonuses. (4) 
Accessibility to the president him- 
self. All personnel problems are 
handled personally by Duncan. 
(5) Knowledge that employees are 
free to join, organize, or write 
their own ticket is so far as labor 
relations are concerned. 

Mr. Duncan elaborates on one 
of these points of human relations: 

“A feeling of security is the 
greatest thing an employer can 
give his employees; and having 
such assurance come from the 
president carries more weight than 
having it come from a department 
head. We encourage our workers 
to own homes; we let them know 
that as long as they do the right 
thing they will have steady em- 
ployment, for we don’t lay off 
workers at every little flurry of the 
industrial wind. 

“The best example we have is, 
not a written contract but some- 
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thing more convincing, workers 
who started out with us twenty 
years ago and several that have 
been on the payroll for the past 
eighteen years. Most of these old 
workers are very productive and 
active; but it is not uncommon for 
me to walk through the plant on a 
summer afternoon and find an old 
woman sitting under a fan fast 
asleep and the others working all 
the harder to take care of this 
team-mate’s work. Never has such 
a person been criticized or so much 
as awakened. These workers know 
that they are considered as hu- 
man. Instead of it setting a bad 
example, it sets a good one, for 
the others are more loyal, feeling 
that they, too, have a permanent 
job and that they can face the 
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sunset of life with a feeling of 
security. 

“Two years ago, purchased 
a competitive coffee firm in Hous- 
ton, an old firm with a good fol- 
lowing. Naturally, these employees 
were fearful of their jobs, knowing 
we were merging the company. We 
simply told them to keep faith and 
be patient, that each worker 
would continue to draw his or her 
regular wage every week even 
though it might be several weeks 
before we found a place for them 
in production. And such was the 
case, every worker continued on 
the payrolls and found a perma- 
nent place in our productive or- 
ganization.” 

With production quotas set at 
a reasonable basis, the Duncan 
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Duncan invests 5 per cent of sales in 
newspaper and outdoor advertising to 
maintain sales leadership in the terri- 
tory which is covered by his salesmen 
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Coffee Company pays a scale that 
exceeds any minimum set by unions 
for similar work in this section. 
But individual workers know that 
as they exceed their quota, they 
obtain a bonus, and the average 
worker in the production depart- 
ment receives about 15 per cent in 
extra wages. As a further incen- 
tive, morning and _ afternoon 
crews are pitted against each 
other in a spirit of sportsmanship, 
and entire crews and departments 
fight it out in working contests. 
The winners receive weekly mer- 
chandise prizes or cash awards for 
the team. 

The big melon is cut on Christ- 
mas at the family party. Every 
worker gets 10 per cent bonus as 
based on his gross earnings for the 
year. This bonus now exceeds 
$60,000 a year with payment con- 
tingent upon first making a divi- 
dend for the company, so workers 
are doing more than holding down 
their jobs. They are enthusiasti- 
cally selling Duncan products all 
the time and cutting cost of pro- 
duction wherever possible, for 
after the profits comes the bonus, 
and no year has been skipped. 

This bonus is even paid to those 
who have worked only as extras on 
shifts, or to those few discharged 
during the year. For example, a 
man caught stealing was dismissed 
as there is no place in the organi- 
zation for dishonesty. But when 
Christmas came, he was invited to 
the party to receive a bonus check 
of $58, representing 10 per cent 
of his earnings prior to dismissal. 

Has Duncan’s good neighbor 
policy toward his employees -paid 
in dollars and cents? Definitely 
yes. But he first measures his pay- 
ments in terms of worker content- 
ment and loyalty. He has this to 
say, “Firms can get so big that the 
boss can’t act as his own per- 
sonnel manager. But that is the 
danger point in labor relations. I 
find it better to delegate more 
sales work, buying, and general 
executive duties to others and 
spend more time personally giving 
a hearing to the problems of the 
organization. I hear the troubles 
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when the men’s wives need opera- 
tions or when the young mother 
wants time off to bear a child and 
come back to work.” 

Because Duncan has _ shown 
workers his willingness to share 
with them and has helped develop 
better production methods, his 
efficiency engineers now rate his 
workers at 87 per cent, an increase 
from a rating of 55 per cent prior 
to 1935. 

How does this processor and 
distributor know his employees are 
loyal? He has put them to the 
test. 

In 1935, Duncan bought exces- 
sive quantities of raw materials 
for 1936. He guessed wrong. The 
market slumped, prices dropped, 
and then tumbled some more. He 
had a four-dollar loss in every bag 
of coffee and shipments of 10,000 


.bags coming in with a loss of 


$40,000 every shipment. 

Some of the bankers expressed 
uneasiness. It was rumored 
throughout the trade, that Dun- 
can would be out by Christmas. 
This coffee merchant called in all 





Why Business 
Is Afraid 


By GEORGE T. TRUNDLE, JR. 


President, Trundle Engineering Co. 


There are a number of in- 
tangible factors working 
against industry today, 
chief of which is fear. In- 
dustry is afraid of taxes; 
it is afraid of legislation. 
But the masses are not 
afraid; they have kept on 
buying throughout the 
depression. In fact, I 
think the masses have a 
greater confidence in the 
future of the world, than 
have our business men. 











of his employees, salesmen, pack- 
ers, roasters, and even the porters. 
“What they say is true,” he ad- 
mitted, “only they don’t know the 
half of it. My tail is in a crack; 
but when you go back out there 
to work, you just tell the folks 
to wait until Christmas before 
forming any opinions as to wheth- 
er he will be here or not.” 

Duncan’s workers had _pros- 
pered. Most of them had homes 
and savings accounts. Within 
fifteen minutes enough money had 
been pledged from the organiza- 
tion to carry on with surplus to 
spare. 

This boss didn’t accept the 
pledges ; but he did ask the work- 
ers to sell coffee as they had never 
sold it before. He met with his 
bankers and quieted their fears, 
asking them to let him work out 
the matter and run his own busi- 
ness rather than having them take 
over. A Houston capitalist step- 
ped forward and offered to put up 
the $256,000 which Duncan had 
lost in market declines—merely ex- 
plaining that this loan would be 
advanced on the firm’s trade name 
alone. The bankers went home; 
Duncan employees went to work. 
Salesmen were up and out at five 
o’clock. When Christmas came, 
the melon was cut as usual. A 
dividend had been paid, the 10 per 
cent bonus was paid to the work- 
ers; the surplus had $9,000 in cash 
added to it. 

The market pinch was not the 
first emergency Duncan had met 
with the aid of loyal workers. 
Back in 1918 when he was just an 
infant in business for himself, he 
had been pinched by big competi- 
tion, which bankers said he 
couldn’t face. But even then, he 
borrowed $50,000 to supplement 
his working capital and startled 
the bank directors by announcing 
that he would spend $15,000 in 
advertising. He soothed their fears 
by explaining that he wouldn’t use 
the loan directly for advertising; 
but from it, he would make enough 
to spend $15,000 advertising and 
yet hold it within his budget of 5 
per cent of (Continued on page 46) 
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The Hotpoint orchestra and announcer Clark Woodward are busy entertaining 


Noontime Radio Broadcasts 
Win Employee Good-Will 


MPLOYEES of the Edison Gen- 
eral Electric Appliance Com- 
pany’s two big plants on Chicago’s 


busy west side enjoy an hour’s 


entertainment from a_broadcast- 
ing studio every day at noon when 
they stop work for luncheon. 

At first glance there seems to be 
nothing unusual about listening to 
a radio program at noon. But this 
program is unique, because the 
studio in which the entertainment 
originates is in the factory itself; 
the equipment was installed by the 
employees, and the entertainers, al- 
most without exception, are Edison 
General Electric workers. 

The plan began almost acciden- 
tally. Clark Woodward, assistant 
to the personnel director, discussed 
the idea with members of the Hot- 
point Athletic Club, an employee 
organization which directs em- 
ployee activities such as picnics, 
bowling, dances, golf tournaments, 
soft ball games, Christmas parties, 
operates a lending library, and 
sponsors other employee activities. 
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Members of the club pointed out 
to Mr. Woodward that there was 
need for some quick method of 
reaching employees with announce- 
ments and news. Factory bulletin 
boards and an employee publica- 
tion were in use and, of course, 
served a good purpose, but it was 
thought that regular announce- 
ments and news should have more 
emphasis and more rapid circula- 
tion than the bulletin boards pro- 
vided. Mr. Woodward suggested 
that a system of loud speakers in- 
stalled in the factory might serve 
the purpose and fill a real need. As 
an experiment a test program was 
broadcast, after employees had 
rigged up a simple and somewhat 
makeshift equipment. 

After the first broadcast there 
was an enthusiastic response from 
employees from every part of the 
plant; they suggested that noon- 
day entertainment programs be 
made a permanent activity of the 
Hotpoint Athletic Club. The com- 
pany agreed to pay for the equip- 


ment; employees of the mainte- 
nance department installed the ap- 
paratus, including loudspeakers at 
various places throughout the big 
plant; a wire was run to a second 
plant a mile distant from the main 
factory. 

All this began more than a year 
ago and the plan has been proved 
highly successful. Daily programs 
of music, vaudeville, singing, re- 
cordings, and brief announcements 
are sent over the system. Backbone 
of the daily programs is a six-piece 
orchestra made up of plant em- 
ployees; currently popular music 
is played; between each number a 
brief announcement of some kind is 
made by Mr. Woodward. On the 
day the American BustNess re- 
porter visited the plant a young 
woman employee did a whistling 
number which brought murmurs of 
approval from groups of em- 
ployees around the loud speakers 
This 


young lady is a semi-professional, 


throughout the factory. 
who has won a number of contests 


conducted by commercial radio 
stations. 
On the 


announcement concerning an Edi- 


same day there was an 


son employee who has been extra- 
ordinarily successful in raising 
flowers; employees were invited to 
see his garden and told that some 
cut flowers of his raising were on 
display in the factory entrance 
foyer. 

There was a brief plug about 
safety when employees were urged 
to observe certain simple safety 
precautions in relation to operat- 
ing the electric trucks which are 
used for heavy hauling throughout 
the factory. There was no preach- 


ig, no company propaganda, no 


ir 
fi 
ing. Just plain, friendly announce- 


gurative finger pointing or scold- 
ments of current interest to the 
employees. 

A notice was followed by more 
music, specialty numbers or any 
other entertainment offered by em- 
It was obvious that the 
program was being enjoyed by 
hundreds of the workers who sat 
in groups and read papers, chat- 
(Continued on page 46) 


ployees. 


ted, or just 
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A page from Chatham Blanket book on factory operation 


“AUNT MANDY” BURCHAM HAS BEEN WEAVING BLANKETS FOR 45 YEARS 













Button-holes Are Made Backward 
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One of the pictures showing how Arrow Shirts are made 


IT PAYS TO SHOW HOW YOUR 
6 RODUCT IS MADE BY EUGENE WHITMORE 





Chatham Manufacturing Company, Cluett-Peabody, 
and Standard Register picture books show how busi- 
ness can win new friends, train salespeople and build 
public and distributor confidence in the product 





_- July a gentleman from 
Indiana parked his sedan in 
front of our factory and marched 
in. 

* ‘I’ve been selling Arrow shirts 
for eighteen years,’ he said. ‘I 
just figured, since I was taking my 
vacation up this way, I might as 
well see how they were made.’ 

“He said hardly a word as we 
took him through the plant, and 
we began to wonder if we weren’t 
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a little overenthusiastic about our 
baby. But when the trip was over, 
he chuckled: 

**You folks have blown the hat 
right off my head. I thought an 
Arrow shirt was a pretty nice ar- 
ticle before I came here. But 
honest, I didn’t begin to know how 
good it was. You ought to write a 
book and tell everybody just how 
our shirts are made.’ 

“We took the hint and here is 





the book. We hope that you en- 
joy it, and that some day you, too, 
can drop in and take a_ trip 
through Arrow-land.” 

The preceding paragraphs, 
taken from a book called “The 
Arrow Way” were signed by C. R. 
Palmer, president of Cluett, Pea- 
body and Company, Incorporated. 
We quoted the introduction in full, 
first because it is an effective and 
colorful piece of writing, and sec- 
ond because we think it is an ex- 
cellent statement of the reasons for 
publishing a picture book about a 
factory. 

There was a time in the develop- 
ment of American business enter- 
prise when no letterhead or catalog 
was complete without a “bird’s- 
eye” of the factory. Usually made 
from a wash drawing these bird’s- 
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eve views were stiff, formal, and 


uninteresting. They made big fac- 
tories look small. They gave no 
hint whatever of what might go on 
inside those factories. So stern and 
cold were these oldtime pictures 
that people often associated fac- 
tories and prisons in the same men- 
tal picture. And no wonder. 

Because the old bird’s-eye view 
has served its purpose and has be- 
come entirely outmoded, some 
business men believe that there is 
no gain in showing the plant or its 
operations to the public. “People 
don’t care where or how a product 
is made!” declares many a_ busi- 
ness man when someone suggests 
that he show the plant, a picture 
of his employees at work, or in- 
terior views of his business. 

The truth is that he is wrong on 
all counts. People are interested in 
what goes on behind factory 
walls; they are interested in how 
a product is made. This has been 
proved by the tremendous crowds 
that have visited factories when 
gates are opened and _ factories 
hold open-house days. But it is 
obviously impossible to bring any 
appreciable percentage of dealers, 
wholesalers, salespeople, or con- 
sumers to a factory. Yet the in- 
terest remains. Is there a way to 
‘apitalize this natural interest in 
a business? The answer is yes. 

Cluett, Peabody and Company 
proved it with the book, “The 
Arrow Way.” Standard Register 
Company proved it with a less 
elaborate, but equally interesting, 
booklet called “View,” done in pic- 
ture magazine technique, with ac- 
tion pictures illustrating every 
phase of Standard’s manufactur- 
ing operations. McCray Refrig- 
erator Company proved it with a 
large, elaborately illustrated book 
showing various phases of McCray 
operations and many of its prod- 
ucts. Chatham Manufacturing 
Company proved that people are 
interested in products, how they 
are made, and who makes them 
with a booklet, “Blankets.” 

These picture books are being 
widely used by business for many 
different purposes, some of which 
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are: (1) As sales manuals for 
salesmen; (2) a manual for dealer 
clerks; (3) as sales manuals for 
wholesalers’ salesmen; (4) to in- 
form stockholders of company 
progress and operations; (5) as 
souvenirs for plant visitors; (6) 
for use in public relations work; 
(7) to send to schools and teachers 
in answer to inquiries for informa- 
tion about manufacturing meth- 
ods; (8) for use in selling stock; 
(9) for mailing to large cus- 
tomers; (10) for display rooms 
and branch offices. 

There are other uses, of course, 
but these are the major purposes 
served by these picture books 
which take people on a “trip 
through the factory.” 

Because it is the most detailed 
and perhaps the best which has 
come to our attention we will de- 
scribe the Arrow shirt book with 
some care. It is hard bound, with 
covers lithographed in colors; it 
measures 1014 by 1414 inches, 
has 40 pages; pictures occupy 
more than three-fourths of the 
space in the book; copy is brief. 
Inside pages are done in a rich 
gravure, black and white. 

The candid camera, close-up-ac- 
tion technique is employed in the 
photographic illustrations ; instead 
of long rows of machines which 
most manufacturers would have in- 
sisted on showing, the Arrow book 
shows a close-up of one operation 
at one machine. One of the reasons 
why many oldtime illustrations of 
plant operations were so tiresome 
was due to the fact that the old 
man always insisted on full views, 
showing every machine on one floor 
of his plant in a single picture ; the 
result was horrible to behold, with 
one third of the picture ceiling, 
one third floor, and the middle 
third a jumble of pulleys, belts, 
shafting. 

Arrow did not make this mis- 
take. For example, we judge that 
in the Arrow plant there must be 
several hundred or several thou- 
sand sewing machines; but the 
book makes no attempt to show 
them all; instead there is one large 
“looking down” picture of one 
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woman sewing collars. Because it 
is a vital, close-up illustration you 
feel as if you were standing right 
in the Arrow factory looking right 
down at this machine; instinctively 
you just know there are many 
more machines like it. 

Copy in the Arrow book—we 
wish we knew who wrote it to give 
him credit—is a masterful job. 
Take, for instance, the following 
brief bit of explanation under the 
picture of two hands shown in the 
act of cutting a collar: 

“Lesson in Collar-Cutting — 
After the shirt is cut, we come to 
the collar . . . and for a lesson in 
collar-cutting, let’s take the dotted 
cloth shown in this picture. If you 
want to save on fabric at the ex- 
pense of looks, you cut as many 
collars as you can out of the piece 
of goods and let the dots fall where 
they may. If you want to make a 
perfect collar—an Arrow Collar 
—you adjust the pattern so that 
the dots fall in the same relative 
position on each point. This takes 
more cloth, and a highly-paid skill- 
ful cutter, but it makes a better- 
looking shirt.” 

Enough for the Arrow book, 
except to say that it was used to 
send to retail salespeople. 

Standard Register Company’s 
booklet “View” was used as part 
of a mailing to customers and 
prospects. It is the same size as 
the Arrow book (Saturday Eve- 
ning Post size approximately ), let- 
terpress printing, cover in two 
colors, inside pages in one color. 
This book is in the same picture 
and brief caption style, with close- 
up action photographs occupying 
more than three-fourths of the 
space. 

The Chatham blanket book is as 
interesting as the latest issue of a 
picture magazine or your Sunday 
rotogravure section. Like the 
others it shows close-up, human in- 
terest pictures of people at work. 
One feature of the book is a full 
page picture of a genial colored 
man, captioned, “Uncle Jesse 
Barker walks five miles to work 
every day.” And goes on to say, 
“83 vears old, Uncle Jesse has 


worked for the Chatham family all 
his life.” Like the Arrow book the 
Chatham book is a masterful col- 
lection of good copy and thrilling 
photographs. On one page there is 
a character study of a handsome 
old lady captioned, “ ‘Aunt 
Mandy’ Burcham has been weaving 
blankets for 45 years.” The copy 
continues: “Oldest weaver in the 
mill, Aunt Mandy is the mother of 
El Burcham, weave room foreman, 
and grandmother of Beatrice Bur- 
cham who is El’s secretary.” 

In spite of our enthusiasm for 
such books, we must admit that 
they are not easy to prepare, and 
that there is a real danger of 
doing them badly. Stiff, obviously 
posed pictures are no good; long- 
shots, where an effort is made to 
show all of a department, or all 
of a floor, are worse than useless; 
no one will be likely to linger long 
over them. Nor will anyone grow 
excited or enthusiastic about cap- 
tions which read, “View of our 
stamping department which shows 
the tremendous modern facilities 
of the XYZ Company. Stampings 
from this department would, if 
placed end to end, reach from 
Crackerheel, Georgia, to Salmon- 
bite, Alaska.” 

Another thing to avoid is me- 
chanical retouching; in fact, there 
should be little, if any, retouching 
or airbrushing on the illustrations ; 
the best retoucher on earth only 
makes a photograph say, “I’ve 
been dolled up and touched up 
here and there to hide the trash on 
the floor and the grease spots on 
the walls.” Let the photography 
be honest, as well as the captions; 
do not do too much rearranging 
and cleaning up before pictures are 
made; do not show a workman at 
a bench bare of tools, scraps, shav- 
ings, cuttings; nine people out of 
ten want to hide the honest tools 
of their trade before being photo- 
graphed at work; let each photo- 
graph say, in effect, “this is actu- 
ally the way we work at this plant ; 
here are our tools, and of course 
we have a few shavings or scraps 
around, but it will all be cleaned up 
by the janitor tonight.” 
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“Everything Begins With an Idea’ 


E QUOTE the headline of this page because we 

did not originate it. Walking down the hall in the 
Johns-Manville offices we spied this phrase on a card 
in Bates Raney’s office recently. He tells us he does 
not know the originator of the phrase. 

But the more we have thought about it the more 
truth and the greater importance we see in it. 
“Everything begins with an idea.” It seems a little 
difficult to realize that all the thousands of devices 
and pieces of equipment which make modern life so 
comfortable and pleasant, that slice hours off the 
time of travel, that radio pictures across oceans and 
perform countless other marvels were once just an 
idea. Even the business which employs us was once 
just an idea. 

The profits you will earn in 1939 will start with 
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an idea; every new customer put on the books in 
1939 will result from someone’s constructive idea. 
And, sad to contemplate, all the strikes, embezzle- 
ments, thefts, agitation and general cussedness that 
will occur in 1939 will start with an idea—a faulty, 
distorted, pale and sickly idea, it is true, but an idea. 

All this being true, what is the job before business 
in 1939? To implant, nourish, fertilize, grow, and 
disseminate constructive, fruitful ideas. Our cus- 
tomers and prospects may not have many ideas 
about modernizing their equipment unless we feed 
them a stream of such ideas. Our workers may not 
understand just how well off they are unless we give 
them ideas they can understand and appreciate. If 
we permit others to feed them destructive ideas we 
are heading for more trouble.—E. W. 





How We Cut Employee Turnover 


In Half Experience of Household Finance Corporation 


BY NICHOLAS BICKING 


ESTS and specialiy designed are given, are: (1) Preliminary interview by supervisor ; (5) neigh 
interviews have reduced  em- interview; (2) personnel test and borhood look-up. 
ployee turnover 50 per cent at the personal interest and aptitude When the prospective employee 
Household Finance Corporation test; (3) interview by manager, has passed the various tests and 
in the past six years. Prior to that using interviewer’s guide; (4) interviews, the personnel manager 
time the company had the usual 
employee trouble. People who 
claimed knowledge and experience in 
certain work were hired and later 
found lacking in one or more of the 
necessary qualifications. These de- 
ficiencies, the misstatements, the 
false statements, of course, were 
not revealed in the ordinary appli- 
cation blank. Nor did it disclose 
either the mental level of the pros- 
pective employee or his aptitude 
for the job for which he had ap- 
plied. It gave only a partial pic- 
ture of the individual. 
Household’s present method of 
hiring, which has been applied to 
some 30,000 persons, includes five 
steps, all of which must be passed 
by the applicant before he is con- 
sidered for employment. The five 
steps and the order in which they 


knows, without guessing, the ap- 
plicant’s special aptitudes and his 
ability to perform the duties which 
are to be assigned him. He also 
knows whether the applicant’s per- 
sonality corresponds with that of 
successful men in that particular 
type of business. 

The first step of the interview is 





The preliminary interview (left) is 
used to gain some idea of the appli- 
cant’s background and experience. 
The intelligence test (above) must be 
answered in twelve minutes. On op- 
posite page Personnel Director E. F. 
Wonderlic is shown signing his mail 
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filling out the introductory card, 
which introduces the applicant to 
one of the managers or to the 
assistant of the personnel manager, 
who devotes approximately five 
minutes to the initial interview. 
The card carries only such per- 
tinent information as name, ad- 
dress, schooling, previous experi- 
ence. During this preliminary step, 
the interviewer may devote all of 
the time to obtaining other per- 
sonal information from the appli- 
cant. With the card before him, 
the interviewer questions the appli- 
‘ant regarding his employment 


record and makes careful mental 


notes of his appearance and out- 
ward qualifications. If the impres- 
sion is favorable, if his age is with- 
in the limit set by Household, if his 
background satisfactory, 
then the applicant is passed to the 
second phase of the tests. An ap- 


seems 


plicant is automatically disquali- 
fied from further consideration and 
is so told if his score, on any one 
of the tests or interviews, is below 
the accepted mark. 

For the second part of the test- 
ing program the applicant reads a 
booklet, “A Statement to Appli- 
cants,” describing the aim and pur- 
pose of Household Finance Corpo- 
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ration, and outlining the work ex 
pected of the individual if hired, It 
also informs the applicant that em 
ployees start at the bottom; that 
vacancies higher up the ladder are 
filled by 


ployees, not by hiring outsiders. 


advancing present em 


The booklet discusses, briefly of 
course, the “why” and “how” of 
the loan business. After reading 
the booklet the individual should 
have a clear picture of the job, of 
the work, of the organization, and 
should have no reason for not 
knowing what is expected of him, 
and what he might expect of the 


company. There is little chance of 


misconstruing any _ statements 
made by the interviewers or man- 
agers. A formal application blank 
accompanies this booklet. 

The personal interest and atti- 
tude test is next answered by the 
applicant who encircles one word, 
“ves,” “no,” or “indifferent,” for 
some three hundred questions. The 
answers form a pattern indicating 
the trend of the applicant’s per- 
sonality. Such questionnaires, de- 
signed by _ psychologists, have 
proved that people best suited for 
certain types of work have similar 
likes and dislikes, and the tests 


used by Household Finance have 


been especially compiled for its 
purpose. It was found, for ex- 
ample, that artists and musicians 
seldom, if ever, possess the kind of 
personality that would make them 
a success with Household. 

The suecess of Household Fi- 
nance depends, to a large extent, 
upon intelligent and tactful han- 
dling of clients. People who come 
to Household ask not only for 
financial aid, but often also seek 
advice about their other troubles. 
The understanding of these prob- 
lems and the ability to cope with 
the puzzling situations—to suc- 
cessfully solve difficult cases—re- 
quires mental ability. Realizing 
this, Household Finance requires 
all prospective employees to pass 


an intelligence test. The name, 


Personnel Test, according to E. F. 
Wonderlic, director of personnel at 
Household Finance Corporation, 
was chosen in order to lessen the 
hesitancy and fear an individual is 
apt to have when taking a “mental 
test.” The fifty questions become 
progressively more difficult. The 
test begins with simple questions of 
arithmetic and similarities and 
gradually evolves into disarranged 
sentences, analogies, following di- 
rections, multiple choice and com- 
pletion questions, geometric figures, 
etc. The time limit is twelve min- 
utes, and the test has been care- 
fully standardized to give reliable 
indications of mental levels. Again 
there is nothing left to guesswork. 
If the individual receives a good 
score on this test, they know the 
applicant’s mental capacity; they 
are taking no chance on his intelli- 
gence and mentality. 

Although the passing of this test 
gives a good idea of the appli- 
cant’s personality and intelligence, 
there might be some weakness 
which the written tests have not 
revealed. Therefore, in a forty-five 
minute interview the | manager 
delves further into the personality, 
character, and history of the ap- 
plicant. The applicant’s family, 
social, and personal history is 
questioned and recorded, in ques- 


tions such as: (Continued on page 48) 
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HOW TO BEAT}F 


BY ELTON STERRETT 


IXTY per cent of the judg- 

ments entered against our com- 
pany would be reversed if we could 
present adequate evidence of actual 
conditions. But in the absence of 
positive proof, the plaintiff is al- 
ways right in a damage suit 
against a corporation. 

“But,” continued the claim 
agent for a railroad company, “we 
can’t have our eyes everywhere at 
once !”” 

“Your trouble is that you are 
not called in until the damage is 
done,” answered his friend. 

Out of that talk came a sort of 
roving commission as “eyes” for 
the railroad. As a result of its 
activities, damage suits totaling 
over $250,000 were headed off be- 
fore they ever came before juries. 

A camera survey of damage-suit 
possibilities was made, and more 
than five hundred prints resulted, 
showing blind road-crossings, 
bark- and slab-roofed lumber piles 
abutting on the right-of-way, ram- 
shackle pasture fences arranged to 
permit “accidental” straying of 
the “blooded” stock in front of 
trains, and, in two cities, snap- 
shots from elevated spots showing 
rooftop rubbish heaps. 

A further step in the campaign 
of protection involved contacting 
amateur and professional photog- 
raphers along the route, saying 
that the company probably would 
buy any pictures showing acci- 
dents or hazards involving the rail- 
road. Wherever possible, train- 
men were interested in photog- 
raphy and were encouraged to 
carry cameras on their runs. 

Five, three and one doilar 
prizes were offered for pictures 
submitted by employees each 
month. One such entry showed a 


Top: Gopher mounds in the foreground prove that the flood (which was the cow, all four legs dangling between 
basis of a suit) did not top the dike. Center: The railroad was sued for trestle ties, a goo 4 vail length 
starting this fire; the picture proves the fire was blowing away from the 
railroad. Bottom: Another shot to prove the travel direction of a blaze from the end of the earth-fill. A 
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T| FARE DAMAGE SUITS 





It is always open season on corporations when a crook- 
ed client and lawyer connive to start a big damage 
suit. Your company may be next. So file this story 
which shows how several companies have worked out 
methods which help beat the shysters and the fakers 


a 





freight had been able to stop be- 
fore impact. Examination showed 
the cow had been skidded across 
the ties on her side and rolled over 
to lie helplessly awaiting the crash. 

Pictures of blood and hide on 
the ties, the set of dangling hoofs, 
and the animal with the engine 
looming as background, made a 
clean sweep of the prizes one 
month—and ended a series of 
claims in which one dairyman and 
his attorney had sold nearly a 
score of cast-off cows to the rail- 
road at blue-ribbon prices. 

One series of three pictures, 
taken on ordinary film near sun- 
down, proved that the origin of a 
lumber-yard fire must have been in 
a section of the storage far re- 
moved from the railroad, and that 
the wind was blowing from the 
yard out across the right-of-way. 
With these views to substantiate 
the stories of eye-witnesses, even 
though a through train had passed 
the mill shortly before the fire was 
discovered, the claim agent se- 
cured withdrawal of a suit claim- 
ing $100,000 damage to mill and 
lumber yard. 

Other industries can also stifle 
blackmailing damage suits with 
properly directed snapshots. A 
dairyman, claiming loss of milk 
production and the death of valued 
cows through contamination of his 
pasture water supply by waste oil 
escaping from a refinery, threat- 
ened to enter suit for an exorbi- 
tant amount. 

A camera discovered bubbles 
and iridescent patches of oil 
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floating upon the water above the 
refinery. Photographs of this, with 
a witness able to testify as to date, 
place and time of each exposure, 
plaintiff’s 
lawyer that he had no case. 

To be incontestable as evidence, 
pictures must permit dating by at 
least one witness beside the pho- 
tographer. Another refinery, being 
sued for decimation of a dairy 
herd, sent an official over to com- 
promise with the dairyman. Under 
his coat the executive carried a 
small movie camera and during his 


soon convinced’ the 


talk secured excellent pictures of 


the herd grazing over the “ruined” 
pasture and drinking from the 
contaminated stream! Presented in 
court, the accuracy of these views 
was uncontested by the attorney 
for the plaintiff, but when the 
executive could not produce a wit- 
ness as to the date of exposure, 
the lawyer defined them as proof of 
conditions existing before the al- 
leged oil overflow. 

“But, your Honor,” objected 
defendant’s counsel, “why should 
Mr. Blank photograph the plain- 
tiff’s premises before the alleged 
damage was incurred?” 

“Mere 
answered the opposing attorney, 
“or a vagary of the human mind.” 


coincidence, perhaps,” 


And he won his case. 

In the development of an oil 
field, river bottom leases in an old 
channel were obtained by two com- 
panies, and a dike was built across 
the head of the old ditch by both 
companies as protection against 


possible flooding of the joint 


Top: A thoughtfui truck driver shot 
this picture which proved the dam- 
aged truck was not hit on the right. 
Bottom: A refinery was sued for pol- 
luting a stream; this picture proved 
that the pollution came from tank 
cars, far upstream from the refinery 
and helped to win the suit against 
the oil company which was being sued 
by dairymen. In taking pictures for 
use in court always be sure to have 
a witness, if possible, in the pic- 
ture to testify as to date, time, and 
place where the photograph was made. 
Careful notes should be made so all 
questions can be answered accurately 
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For Your Company's Protection 


HOW this story to every truck driver, every foreman, 

every superintendent, and every executive. Teach 
them how to use a camera, or to call for a cameraman 
in case of accident, fire, explosion, flood, overflow, or 
any other incident where anyone may possibly claim 
damage for which you may or may not be responsible. 
It is far better to pay for a few pictures which you may 
never need than to lose a damage suit for the want of 
legal evidence. Some companies post lists of photog- 
raphers, together with telephone numbers, who are to 
he called to make pictures in cases of emergencies. Many 
companies also list employees who are skilled amateur 
photographers who may be called to help the company 
by taking protection pictures. 








acreage. The agreement provided 
that the company on whose land 
the dam was built would maintain 
it in good condition. 

When flood waters rose on its 
lands, the contributing company 
‘alled in a photographer, who took 
three pictures to prove the course 
of water was down the old channel 
and could not be backed up from 
levee failures elsewhere. The com- 
pany which shared in the original 
protection cost was able to collect 
ample damages to cover restora- 
tion of its properties to pre-deluge 
condition. The “Act-of-God” de- 
fense set up by the defendant was 
overruled on the evidence of the 
photographs, which proved that 
the dam did not fail through being 
overtopped by the waters, but 
through structural weakness or 
lack of proper maintenance. 

Often the company sued, know- 
ing nothing in advance of the 
pending litigation, does not have 
arrangements made for securing a 
record of conditions which can be 
presented in court—or used even 
more effectively in scaring away 
the fee-grabbing shyster. 

A cameraman canvassed a cot- 
ton mill fire for striking views, 
lamenting to another observer that 
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the smoke fogged the details so 
that photographs would be worth- 
less. The observer was the vice 
president of the foundry adjoining 
the burning mill and agreed with 
the cameraman, dismissing the 
matter Weeks 
later, attorneys for the cotton mill 


from his mind. 
approached him with a bill for 
damages, alleging that the fire 
had been caused by sparks from 
the stack of the cupola—which 
had been in full blast for the night 
shift’s pour when the fire had been 
discovered. 

Fortunately, the newsman had 
not destroyed the negatives snap- 
ped at the fire, and their evidence 
was enough to prove wind direc- 
tion and development of the fire. 
A small fee to the photographer 
bought immunity from a suit. 

A laundry in the South had a 
stack which would soot up, and 
occasionally the accumulation 
would burn out despite the care- 
ful watching of the engineer. 
After each burning, the laundry 
would clean gratis, clothing and 
linens brought in which were soot 
streaked, finding this to be good 
advertising and preventing com- 
plaints which might have resulted 
in expensive change-over of plant 


machinery. One time the claims 
were not simply for a few bundles 
of soiled clothes, a nearby cloak 
and suit store presented a_ bill 
covering the damage of nearly its 
entire stock. 

The laundry’s attorneys sug- 
gested a compromise as no defense 
could be offered. Only a chance 
remark to a laundry employee led 
to the discovery that a transient 
guest had asked to take snapshots 
of the laundry stack fire from the 
roof of his hotel. The guest was 
located six hundred miles away, 
and copies of his pictures obtained. 
They proved that the lines on the 
roof of the cloak and suit store, on 
which the clothes had been dam- 
aged by soot, had been empty in 
the first fully 
loaded as the last of the smoke 


view, but were 
cleared away. 

On the strength of these views, 
supported by proof of the order 
in which they were taken, the laun- 
dry defeated a plausible hold-up, 
and the local chamber of commerce 
drove an undesirable business from 
the city. 

If the claim agent of any cor- 
poration exposed to frequent dam- 
age suits is willing to study condi- 
tions and spend a comparatively 
small sum, he will be able to re- 
duce damage costs materially. He 
should contact camera protection 
wherever possible for the record- 
ing of events as they actually 
happen. 

It should be remembered, in this 
connection, that many employees 
have become excellent photog- 
raphers in the past few years since 
the hobby of photography has run 
rampant across the world. With in- 
structions and suggestions many 
of these employees can, because 
they are easily accessible, make 
helpful pictures before conditions 
change, or in the event a profes- 
sional photographer is delayed. 
Even though amateurs are good, 
they should not, however, be ex- 
pected to turn out pictures which 
will be as useful or as skillfully 
made as those made by profes- 
sionals who have studied the needs 
of court photography. 
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A Letter-Writing Bureau to 
Save Executive Time 





When high-priced executives are saddled with a heavy 


volume of routine mail, why not free them for more 
profitable work by training clerks to relieve them of 
the daily burden of endless dictating and letter writing? 





BY MANDUS BRIDSTON 


XECUTIVES, buyers, depart- 

ment heads, and other busy 
officers of a large west coast de- 
partment store do not have to stop 
planning, buying, selling, or other 
important executive tasks to dic- 
tate routine correspondence. In- 
stead, a correspondence bureau 
handles this work for them. 
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Using a simple printed form, 
provided for the purpose, these 
executives simply write brief notes, 
outlining the gist of what they 
want to say in a letter. These 
notes, when passed on to members 
of the 
bureau, are quickly and efficiently 


store’s 


composed and written, thus the end 


correspondence 


result being a well-planned letter, 
certain to conform with store 
policy and regulations. 

Experience with this plan indi- 
cates that many other businesses 
could use it to save executive time. 
It is well known that many an im- 
portant executive whose time runs 
into a cost of several dollars an 
hour is forced to spend endless 
hours dictating answers to routine 
mail. Now, with this plan in effect, 
the executive simply writes on the 


oer 


note pads, “Tell him to send sam- 
ples as suggested in attached let- 
ter” and this brief note is trans- 
formed into a good letter. Or, the 
executive jots down, “Ask them 
why our shipment is delayed,” at 
taching an acknowledgment of an 
order. The clerk in the correspond- 
ence bureau turns this note into a 
letter, takes care of the filing, the 
signature, and all other necessary 
steps in putting the letter into the 
mail. As practically all corre- 
spondence is made in the name of 
the store, and personal signatures 
are unnecessary, the letters pro- 
ceed directly from the corre- 
spondence bureau to the super- 
visor, for checking, and then to the 
mailing department. 

Secretaries are used only in 
three executive offices; all other 
stenographic work, including mail 
shopping, adjustment, traffic, for- 
eign, accounting, buyers’ corre- 
spondence, is transacted through 
the centralized correspondence 
bureau. Stenographers are sent on 
call to points throughout the store, 
or the executive may call at the 
bureau, either to dictate to a 
stenographer or to use a dictating 
machine, which method is becoming 
increasingly popular with members 
of the staff. There is one dictating 
machine installed in a booth at the 
bureau, a second one in the mail 
shopping, which has a heavy cor- 
respondence, and there are two in 
the departmental offices handling 
larger-than-ordinary quantities of 
mail. 

Key executives are kept in touch 
with all correspondence in their 
respective divisions by furnishing 
them duplicate carbons. A copy is 
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sent to the individual who dictated 


or initiated the letter, and the 


third copy is retained in the master 
file at the bureau. 

Centralized control is main 
tained on all telegraphic communi- 
cation. Three copies of a telegram 
are made before delivering it to the 
addressee, and the original is kept 
in the bureau’s special telegram file 
for ready reference. One copy is 
dispatched to the addressee, one to 
the merchandise manager, and one 
to the head executive of the store. 
All outgoing telegrams must be 
o.k’d by the proper executive be 


fore the bureau can send them out. 

Similar control is practiced for 
New York  buying-office corre- 
spondence and telegrams. Indi- 
vidual letters are not written from 
these offices. Instead, much time is 
saved by writing all memoranda in 
the form of a continuous letter, 
with all the respective messages 
spaced and captioned with the 
names of the persons addressed. 
This system has been found to 
reach more individuals on the re- 
ceiving end with less effort. The 
continuous letter, written in quad- 


ruplicate, is received at the corre- 








More Telephone Orders 


ANY manufacturers, whole- 

salers, retailers, and service 
organizations, such as insurance 
agencies, laundries, printers, deco- 
‘ators, and others have found that 
it pays to feature telephone num- 
bers and telephone facilities in all 
advertising. Often the order goes 
to the first organization with an 
easy-to-remember or well-known 
telephone number. 

To enjoy full advantages from 
the telephone many companies 
have adopted the practice of fea- 
turing telephones and_ telephone 
numbers in advertising, on letter- 
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heads, statements, invoices, direct 
mail and outdoor advertising and 
window displays. 

Much assistance, advice, and 
many suggestions, as well as tele- 
phone electrotypes for use in ad- 
vertising, and giant replicas of 
telephone instruments may be ob- 
tained from most local telephone 
companies. The giant reproduction 
illustrated in the picture on this 
page was loaned to the business 
man whose window it decorates. 
Consult local telephone managers 
in small cities, or the manager of 
your own exchange in larger cities. 


spondence bureau. One copy is re 
tained intact in the master fil 
there, another whole copy is dis 
patched to the chief executive, a 
third clipped for divisional man 
agers, and the fourth clipped for 
distribution as intended. 

Copy work and a quantity of 
mimeographing are handled by the 
bureau staff as fill-in work. This 
work includes all of the bulletins to 
store employees. As well as trans 
cribing from the dictating ma- 
chines, using shorthand, and doing 
mimeograph work, stenographers 
also operate the teletype. 

There are four scheduled mail 
deliveries during a day at 9:30, 
11:00, 2:00 and 4:00 o’clock. The 
mail clerks also pick up mail to 
be delivered to other parts of the 
store, as well as outgoing letters to 
be written by the supervisor. The 
clerks operate the electric letter 
opener, but all mail is segregated 
by the supervisor. A box is main- 
tained for each mail-receiving desk 
in the organization, and the clerks 
sort the letters into them accord- 
ing to the distribution specified by 
the supervisor. 

The bureau’s mechanical equip- 
ment includes two teletype ma- 
chines, three postage meters for 
mail, electric letter opener, elec- 
tric time clock, four dictating ma- 
chines, and four transcribers. 

The bureau has a personnel of 
nine persons, the supervisor, four 
general stenographers, one credit 
correspondence stenographer, two 
mail clerks, and a file clerk. An 
average day will mean handling a 
thousand pieces of incoming mail, 
and approximately the same 
amount of outgoing first-class mat- 
ter, of which three hundred will 
be dictated letter mail. 

The various phases of central- 
ized control of dictation, corre- 
spondence handling and mailing de- 
scribed in this article are similar 
to other plans, in effect in many 
other offices for controlling corre- 
spondence costs. It has been found 
in many of the offices where cen- 
tralization is inaugurated that an 
immediate saving is experienced as 
well as a production increase. 
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Getting Aloné With Each Other 


NE of the important discoveries which business has 


made during the depression is that people are more 


mportant than methods. In the scramble for profits, 


1anagement has overlooked the need of better relations 


vith those whose good-will is even more valuable than 


mmediate profits. On the other side, workers have not 


ried to understand the problems of management. There 


as sprung up an unfortunate idea that the interests of 


mployer and employee are in conflict. Customers have 


ven ruthless in their demands on business; they have 


elentlessly hammered down prices until profits have 
anished. Competitors have grown to hate each other. 


investors, perhaps not without some reason, have be- 


m/s po aes 
ome suspicious and sour. These conditions are due to 


our failure to understand each other, to recognize that 


ve are all in the same boat, and that if we are to get 
o shore we must all pull together. 


Five Ways to Improve 
Employee Kelations 


Organize a committee to 
. meet with top executives of 
the business periodically and 
discuss mutual problems of 
production, employee health, 
safety, working conditions, and 
business progress. Appoint a 
chairman from each depart- 
ment and authorize him to ap- 
point five to ten rank and file 
employees as members of the 
ommittee. Each committee, 
inder the direction of the 
chairman, holds — preliminary 
ieetings to discuss and _ ar- 
range subjects to bring before 
verall management. At stated 
eriods, the committees meet 
egularly with the management 
) present suggestions, bring 
p grievances, iron out diffi- 
ulties. These committees are in 
0 sense a bargaining group, 
) far as wages and hours are 
meerned, but are for the pur- 
ose of giving employees a 
ider understanding of the 
isiness and the company’s 
rograms for expansion and 
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promotion, and, more impor- 
tant, developing executive pos- 
sibilities of employees. 


2 Eliminate the possibility of 
s employees being discharged 
unfairly, or for any but sound 
reasons; to insure against dis- 
charges except for due cause, 
organize a Board of Review to 
hear all proposed separations 
from the payroll. Permit no 
discharges except through au- 
thorization by this board and 
require foremen, department 
managers, and supervisors to 
submit in writing the charges 
against employees to be dis- 
charged. 


Pay employees a percentage 
3. of all definite savings re- 
sulting from their suggestions. 
These payments should con- 
tinue for at least one year and 
should be based on an accu- 
rate appraisal of savings re- 
sulting from suggestions. All 
decisions must be prompt. 


Post on bulletin beards 
4, some evidence of daily 
sales, either in actual figures or 
in percentages, so that every 
employee can know the exact 
status of the business as com 
pared with some previous 
period such as a year ago, six 


months or a month ago. 


5 Issue a special 814% by 11 
einch bulletin announcing 
and introducing all new em- 
ployees, telling of their past 
experience, new duties, what 
work they will do, whom they 
will replace (if anyone). If 
possible include a_ picture of 
new employees in the bulletin. 


These Simple Ideas Will Help Your 
Relations With Customers 


Many hotels, certain whole- 
salers, and retailers follow up 
deliveries on all orders, either 
with a telephone call or a let- 
ter, designed to anticipate the 
customer’s complaints, to in- 
sure quick adjustment of errors 
and prevent delays in delivery. 

Following this plan a_ hotel 
clerk calls each guest a few 
minutes after a room has been 
occupied. “Is everything all 
right? Is the room large 
enough? Are there plenty of 
towels and supplies? Let us 
know if there is anything we 
can do,” says the clerk. 

In a wholesale house a clerk 
follows local orders, by tele- 
phone, asking, “Did you receive 
our shipment yesterday? Was 
everything all right? Did it ar- 
rive in good condition? Is 
there anything else you need 
right now?” 

In another wholesale com- 
pany a clerk writes, “Did you 
receive the goods we shipped 
last week? Were the packages 
in good order? Was the de- 
livery prompt? If anything was 
wrong, please let us_ know.” 

A large wholesale _ house, 
which _ is truck 
drivers of many customers, set 
aside a comfortable space 
where truck drivers can come 
in and warm during the winter, 
and rest and wait while trucks 
are being loaded. So popular 
has the plan become that 
drivers boost this wholesaler 
and make a special effort to 
pick up merchandise there. 

Another wholesale firm keeps 
records of dates of first orders 


visited by 


from all customers. Each year, 
on the anniversary of this first 
order, the president writes a 
letter which “Blank 
year (or years) ago you placed 
your first order with us. We 
want you to know that your 
business is appreciated, etc.” 
From here on a_ special let- 
ter is dictated in a friendly 
fashion, ending with the invi- 
tation for future business and 
pledging every effort to satisfy. 

Another company _ issues 
“Users’ Bulletins” at regular 
intervals to assist users of its 
products in getting greater 
value from their purchases. 
These users’ bulletins contain 
formulae, new methods for 
processing, short cuts, business 
getting plans and suggestions, 
money saving ideas which have 
been proved by users of the 
company’s products. No at- 
tempt is made to sell in these 
bulletins, for they are planned 
and used strictly as a “plus” 
service to the customers of the 
company. The president of this 
organization reports, “We 
formerly spent a great deal of 
money mailing circulars and 
letters to customers in an effort 
to drum up business. We tried 
deals, premium and prize plans, 
special offers, and various other 
so-called stimulants, but since 
we have concentrated on giv- 
ing our customers a genuinely 
helpful service we find our 
business increases after each 
mailing of the bulletins. Yet we 
do not ask for business, or try 
to use these service bulletins 
for the purpose of selling.” 


begins, 
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The Test of an Executive 


KCEN'T trends in management have been in the di 


rection of a tightly drawn organization. Jobs are 


hedged about with funetional boundary lines, and the 


individual becomes rut-minded. We have made a fetish 


of organization charts and have inhibited the natural 


resilience inherent in human capacities. 


A certain firm was about to discharge an employee 


whose services were no longer required, In desperation 


he pleaded to be kept on some kind of job. He said, 


“T will even go out on the read and sell for you.” Today 


he is the company’s best salesman. No one suspected 


him of having that ability. The big thing about him 


was his ability to make friends. 
Through a stroke of luck in the instance just cited, 


this man’s personality expanded when he moved into 


selling and the personality of the business expanded to 


just that extent. 


CHESTER 


A. Creiper, secretary, 


Butler Brothers, before the Chicago Sales Congress. 


Two Letter Ideas for Cementing 
Customer Good-Will 


Anything a company can do 
to build friendship, to make a 
customer remember it, or to de- 
velop a closer, friendlier feel- 
ing between buyer and seller is 
the time and trouble 
Graham Brothers, 
Inc., of Angeles, have 
worked a plan which they 
use to keep in touch with cus- 
IHlere are two of their 
letters: 


worth all 
required 
Los 


out 


tomers. 


successful 
Hello Mr. 


Well, about next Thursday 
morning will find you filling up 
the family car with Mobilgas 
and Mobiloil and starting on 
your merry way to Chicago. I 
am sure that you have looked 
forward to this trip for some 
time and that you will enjoy it 
immensely. After all, a_ visit 
with one’s mother is something 
worth going a long way for. 

We here at Graham Brothers 
want you to know that we ap- 
preciate hearing your friendly 
hello when you call, and that 
we will miss you while you are 
gone. Please tell the one who is 
to take over your work during 
your absence that we are ready 
and eager to do anything we 
can to help him. 

Have a good time, and we'll 
be glad to hear from you 
upon your return, 


Hello Mr. 


Smith: 


Dresser: 


It was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to learn that you had 
severed your affiliation with the 
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American Company. However, 
I was pleased to know that you 
have gone to work in a new 
position. 

Every once in a while some- 
one calls us to get the name of 
a contractor to put in oil 
macadam or other pavement of 
that We'll be glad to 


recommend you and refer these 


kind. 


prospects to you. 

I'm sure your credit can be 
arranged to take care of your 
requirements. I do suggest that 
you drop in when you are in 
our neighborhood and let me 
introduce you to our credit 
manager. He’s one of these 
fellows whose milk of human 
kindness has not turned sour. 
I know you'll enjoy meeting 
him. 

-In the meantime good luck, 
and eall on us whenever we can 
be of service to you. 

Both these letters were writ- 
ten by Wm. T. Summers, Jr., 
for Graham Brothers. It is ob- 
that can 
never be form 
and 


such letters 
reduced to a 
hundreds 


vious 


where 
hundreds of similar letters can 
be sent out  promiscuously. 
Each letter is a_ personally 
dictated, carefully prepared, 
individually typed letter. While 
the plan may be considered too 
for 
cannot 


system, 


lines of 
help but 
customers and 


expensive some 
business, it 
bring in new 
hold the business of many old 


customers. 


Your Telephone Personality — 
A Company Asset 


The telephone provides com- 
munication by voice—the natu- 
ral and quickest way of mak- 
ing your thoughts and person- 
ality known to others. You 
like to deal by telephone with 
people whose voices and man- 
ner of speaking show them to 
he courteous, interested, alert. 
Not so with those who 
abrupt or indifferent. 

Individuals and business con- 
cerns are increasingly inter- 
ested in this phase of their 
telephone service. Here is a 
company telling its employees 
that “the telephone, if prop- 
erly will enhance 
and create a spirit of friendli- 
ness within and toward our or- 
ganization.” In a newspaper 
article headed, “Pleasing Voice 
Now an Important Business 
Asset,” pleasing and correct 
telephone speech and manner 
is rated “the foremost require- 
employees having 


seein 


used, sales 


ment” of 


telephone cortacts with cus 
tomers, 

In the 
word, it 
telephone personality. Whethe 
you are an executive, a secre 
tary, a salesman, a _ clerk, 
switchboard attendant, or are 
engaged in any other occupa 
tion—or just your own per 
sonal affairs—your success de 
pends largely upon how yor 
treat customers, make friends 
create good-will. And a tele 
phone personality plays just a 
important a role as a face-to 
face personality. 

Although you can’t actuall 
the person at the othe 
telephone, you can imagin 
what his face looks like an 
how he feels in response t 
what you are saying or doing 
You can get a good respons 
by saying or doing the righ 
thing at the right time, and i 
the right manner. 


sense of the 
have a 


best 


pays to Lou 


see 


Gold, Silver, Bronze 


Service Awards 


Francis E. Gallagher, presi- 
dent of Behr-Manning, recently 
awarded em- 
ployees for long service with 
the company. For those in the 
twenty-five year brackets there 
were gold awards, a gold em- 
certificate suitable for 
framing, and a gold button. 
Those in the fifteen-year group 
received a silver award, with 
silver embossed certificates, and 
buttons. For the ten-year peo- 
ple bronze was used. 

Of the group of 256 em- 
ployees, 154 were in the manu- 
facturing department and 102 
in the sales department and 
offices. The president is a 


medals to 256 


bossed 


twenty-six year 
the company. 

In March 1938, Edward A 
Price, of the Chicago branch o 
the company, completed fift 
years of service, at which tin 
there was a dinner in his hon 
and presentation of a suitab! 
engraved watch in commemor 
tion of his long service recor 
with the company. 

Many companies _prese! 
watches and hold dinners ea 
year for all employees reachir 
twenty or twenty-five year en 
ployment terms. Other cor 
panies make a_ presentation 
certificates on 
casions. 


employee o 


stock such ¢ 
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loslyn Fund Member Retires With 
$51,645 as Share of Profit 


Since preparation of — the 
tory which begins on page 11 
if this issue, Jeremiah F. Quin 
in, Who began working for 
Joslyn Manufacturing and 
supply Company May 1, 1900, 
ws retired, having reached the 
ve limit of sixty-six.  Ilis 
hare of the Joslyn Profit 
haring Fund totals S885. 
Mr. Quinlan began as a ship 
ing clerk, worked  approxi- 
vitely thirty-nine years, con 
ributed from his earnings a 
otal of 33,145 to the fund. 
the company’s contributions 
otaled $9,200. Interest on his 
wn and the company’s con- 
ributions totaled $19,500, add 
ig up to the tidy sum of 
31,845 which Mr. Quinian re 
eived in cash a few days after 
he first of January 1939. 

When he retired Mr. Quin- 
in was in charge of the ware- 
ouse, Shipments, receipts, and 
torage of supplies and manu 
ictured goods. His retirement 


fund amounted to more = than 
half of his entire salary during 
the years that he has been con 
tributing a share of his earn 
ings to the Joslyn Profit Shar 
ing Fund. 

In commenting on his’ ex 
perience with the Joslyn plan 
and his work for the company 
‘ir. Quinlan said, “My employ- 
ment at Joslyn'’s has been one 
continuous happy round of 
years. T never remember hav- 
ing had a cross word from any 
of the executives of this com- 
pany. Qur workers are happy 
in having the profit-sharing 
plan. I have watched a lot of 
young folks. Some of them 
when they started here were a 
little careless. But soon they 
got to feeling that they had an 
interest in this company. Then 
their carelessness stopped. 
Seldom does any one employed 
by this company squander his 
time or the company’s time or 
supplies.” 


Nash-helvinator Plans Closer 
Contact With Retail Salesmen 


relations with 
calers, distributors, and deal- 
er salesmen, Nash-Kelvinator 
us recently completed — or- 
vanization of the National 
Salesmen’s Institute, the pur- 
pose of which is to train sales- 
men. Salesmen of Kelvinator 
products will be eligible for 
membership. 

Under the direction of C. 
William Rados, the Institute 
will develop a_ sales-training 
course based on the successful 
experience of Kelvinator sales 
eaders in the field. 

Personnel of the _ Institute 
will include a number of Kel- 
inator regional representatives 
nd a council of leading retail 
salesmen. Members of the coun- 
il will be chosen 


To cement 


annually 


900,000 Visitors 
Mlants in 1958 


According to the Swift and 
ompany Yearbook for 1938, 
ere were more than 200,000 
isitors entertained in various 
wift plants during the year. 
Iany companies have found it 
rofitable to encourage plant 
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from among the company’s out- 
These 
men will be paid for their 
services as members of the 
council. 

It is believed that the coun- 
cil of retail salesmen, com- 


standing selling men, 


posed of unquestioned — sales 
leaders from the field, will 
bring intensely practicable and 
workable ideas into the train- 
ing course, and that these 
members of the council will 
emphasize the field, trade, and 
consumer viewpoint so thor- 
oughly that members of the 
headquarters staff will profit 
by knowing at all times how 
the field force will view any 
suggestions or information § in- 
cluded in the training course 
issued by the Institute. 


to Swilt 


visitors. At Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, shown 
Hershey  enter- 
prises and, just before they 
leave, treated to a dish of ice 


visitors are 
through the 


cream or cup of chocolate with 
compliments of the company. 


© a i NS na DORAL 


Employee Hobby Show 
Draws Many Visitors 


Employees of the Central 
Division of the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company, 
Seattle, staged a Hobby Show 
which drew a total attendance 
of 1,800 
three-day tenure of the event. 


people during the 


\ vacant shop was leased for 
the occasion. The public bal- 
loted to determine the best ex 
hibits of hobby art. 

In the corner of the Hobby 
Show can be seen such items as 


Bronze Plaques to 
Valued Customers 


national 
company uses a plan which is 


One well-known 


helpful in fostering closer re- 
lations with old customers. 
When any dealer continues to 
buy from the company for a 
period of fifteen years, he re- 
ceives a bronze plaque, suit- 
ible for mounting and display- 
ing in his store, to commemo 
rate the long, friendly relations 
between his organization and 
that of the manufacturer. 

This cast bronze plaque an 
nounces that for fifteen years 
the two organizations have 
dealt with each other amicably 
and successfully and that it is 
an award of appreciation of 
the long relationship. 


guns, wood-carvings, ship 
pencil etchings, oil 
paintings, a short-wave radio 
receiver, home-made sun lamps, 
embroidery works, frogs, a 
home-made high voltage recti- 
fier, a child’s cupboard, an elec- 
tric concrete mixer (made from 
stray automobile parts and a 
discarded oil can), painted 
china, and a stable of hobby 
horses as well as all kinds of 
collections of different curios. 


models, 


Honor 


There are a number of adap- 
tations of this idea which could 
easily be used by almost any 
company. A framed certificate 
could be used as well as a 
bronze tablet or plaque. An- 
other idea would be to use a 
sort of parchment certificate, 
suitable for framing if desired. 

Whatever type of certificate 
or tablet is used, there is a 
splendid opportunity to honor 
. customer in using the plan. 
It would be possible to have the 
presentation of the award made 
by some local dignitary, such 
is a mayor or other public 
official. If this is not desirable, 
the salesman can present the 
award without ceremony. 
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How One Salesman Builds Up 
Good-Will for His Company 


“The about trading 
with our company is that every 
man back at the office, 
handles your business relations 
with the company, is a 
holder,” mill 
salesman 
from a new customer. 
“Our credit man is a 
holder; naturally he wants you 
to be treated right because it 
is money in his pocket to hold 
Hle wants to help 


beauty 
who 
stock- 


supply 
order 


says a 
as he takes an 


stock- 


customers. 
make customers and friends as 
well as collections. 

“Our 
stockholder in the 
and our superintendent 
has charge of seeing that you 
get your goods as ordered is 
the owners of the 


sales manager is a 
company, 


who 


also one of 
company.” 

Calling on old 
this salesman reminds 
that his company has no bonds, 
no mortgages, no heavy inter- 
est charges to pay, fre- 
quently tells each customer the 
names of people in the home 
office who have been with the 
company for long periods of 


customers, 
them 


and 


time. 


“I figure that people trade 
with us because they think we 


are good folks who can be 
trusted. | want to give thein all 
the facts I 
thinking 
that if I build) good-will 
for the that Io am 


helping insure the growth and 


can to help keep 
them this way. I 
know 
company 
continuation of the business 
and at the same time the per 
manence and stability of my 
own position. 
think it is 
only ‘sell them- 
selves.” But I don’t see it quite 
that way. Buyers are too smart 
they that 
may be gone to- 
what they 
how 


“Some salesmen 


necessary to 


today; know one 
salesman 
want to 
long will the 


business. If I sell 


morrow 5 
know is 
house be in 
the house properly there is no 
need for me to worry about 
what will happen to me.” 
Another plan he has found 
carry a 
of the company’s report to the 
When he has the 


he shows this re- 


successful is to copy 
stockholders. 
opportunity 
port to a customer to prove the 
financial position, the 
careful 


sound 
conservative, manage 
ment, and the forward looking 
vision of the heads of the busi 


ness he represents. 


Irritations That Lead to Bad 
Relations With Labor 


Hat often with 


every good intention, selling of 


passing, 


tickets for raffles, charity balls, 
political entertainments, dances, 
picnics, lodge and fraternity 
dinners, “banquets,” and similar 
events often reach the stage in 
where they are 
a venuine nuisance to many eimn- 


a business 


plovees. Too often tickets are 
sold, hats are passed by fore- 
men, supervisors, or others in 
minor executive capacities, and 
employees feel that purchases 
or contributions are expected 
or at least sanctioned by the 
management, 

Many company executives do 
not rule against these activities 
because they do not wish to put 
themselves into the position of 
interfering too much with em- 
plovee activities. Yet if such 
activities are allowed to go un- 
checked, there is a danger of 
building up ill will among em- 
plovees because the practice al- 
most invariably goes too far. 

One company — solves — the 
problem in this manner: Two or 
a year, so that all 
employees will be in- 
bulletin is issued to 
around the offices 


three times 
new 
formed, a 


be passed 


Tomorrow's Business Leaders 


and plant. In this builetin the 
company says, in part, “Fron 
time to time employees may 
wish to solicit contributions fo; 
sent to funerals 
weddings, anniversaries of em 
ployees and their families. We 
do not oppose these activitie 
when they originate directly 
with employees and there is 
spontaneous desire to contrib 
But under no circum 
stances the company au 
thorize any of these collections 
any way criticize em 
plovees who do not care to con 
tribute. Let your own judg 
ment dictate your answer. Any 
employee who intimates or im 
plies that the company is anx 
that all employees con 
tribute to any cause, no mat 
ter how worthy, is acting 
wholly without authority. We 
will thank any employee to re 
port any case of coercion 
actual or implied, in cases of 
this kind. 

“The company never, under 
any condition, authorizes any 
sell tickets to benefits 
to dances, balls, parties, ath 
letie events for any 
whatsoever.” 


flowers to be 


ute. 


ce eS 


ious 


one to 


purpose 


ET us try to get everything out in the open. Let us not try to conceal the seerets of our busi- 


ness from our employees. We cannot do it from the government. Why not take the em- 


ployees into our confidence once in a while? Tell them something about it. 


Tell the 


them 


aims and objectives of your company. Endeavor to be worthy of your employces’ confidence, 


and look at things once in a while from their point of view. 


The most important thing that we have to avoid is any insulation put in at some point 


that will entirely shut off the current between the top management and the employees. The 


selection and training of proper supervisors is one of the most important jobs we have in an 


industrial organization, and I assume that the selection and the training of those who are 


supervisit 


er 
1g 


the people in your employ is just as big a problem to you. We can no Jonger 


employ people in supervisory positions directing others, who are arrogant or arbitrary. They 


must have patience, tact, and firmness. They must be well-trained. 


—Cyrint S. Curie, director, industrial and public relations, United States Rubber Company. 
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SWIFT & COMPANY: 
nation-wide users of 


COMPTOMETERS 


MODEL J COMPTOMETER 


Back in 1907, the growing meat-packing 
firm of Swift & Company purchased its 
first Comptometer. Today, more than a 
thousand Comptometers handle the bulk 
of Swift & Company’s voluminous figure 
wotk—not only at the general offices in 
Chicago, but at their 50 packing plants, 
more than 250 branches, and at dozens of 
dairy and poultry plants, refineries, oil 
mills and fertilizer plants scattered from 
coast to coast. , 

In many of these Swift & Company 
“outposts,” a single Comptometer handles 
ALL the figure work involved. The amaz- 
ing flexibility and adaptability of this ma- 
chine make it ideal where one unit must 
meet all types of figure problems. 

In the larger Swift & Company estab- 
lishments, both Model J and Electrical 
Model K Comptometers are applied to 
such work as billing, payroll, costs, general 
accounting and statistics. 

For a revealing demonstration of 
““Comptometer economy” in regard to 
your own problems, telephone your local 
Comptometer representative. Or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Porterhouse steak—on the hoof. Ability to select fine beef-steers is the talent 
of this Swift & Company cattle buyer. Riding from pen to pen, he 
is always conscious of high Swift & Company standards. Here he 
bargains for a plump Hereford, destined for a sizzling platter. 


The daily payroll of 4000 Swift & Company employees working on “stand- 
ards” is figured by these operators. Each day’s payroll must be ready 
or posting by noon of next day, and the work involves addition, 
multiplication, division and subtraction. Swift & Company has found 
Comptometers to be the mest economical machine for this job. 
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Harnessing “Electric Eyes” for Business 


Weighing, mixing, conveying, and materials handling 
controlled by photo-electric cells in Campana plant 


Campana plant and office. E.M. Oswalt, president and founder of the company 
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LASS block and terra cotta 

construction; acoustically 
treated ceilings; summer and win- 
ter temperature control; Venetian 
blinds; inside loading rooms for 
the receiving and shipping depart- 
ments; constant temperature 
rooms for storage of raw ma- 
terials; a visitors’ gallery; auto- 
matic mixing and weighing equip- 
ment controlled by photo-electric 
cells; automatic handling of bot- 
tling, labeling, and packing; oil- 
burning boilers for heating; water 
tank and smoke stacks architec- 
turally concealed in a tower which 
is an integral part of the build- 
ing ; copper pipes for water supply 
—these are a few of the modern 
features of the Campana Sales 
Company plant where Italian 
Balm and Dreskin, two well-known 
products are produced. 

Italian Balm was originated by 
a famed dermatologist as a pre- 
scription for chapped and irri- 
tated skins. In Canada, where he 
was a staff lecturer at a large 
university, the doctor’s patients 


asked to buy supplies of the balm, 
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The dangers and inconvenience of taking visitors through Employees may dine in a modern, bright cafeteria where all 
the plant are eliminated by these visitors’ galleries food is prepared and cooked with the latest equipnent 


and in response to this demand he 
made arrangements for its manu- 
facture and sale. It became a good 
seller in Canada, but it was, until 
1927, virtually unknown in the 
United States, except for small 
sales in Detroit and other cities 
along the Canadian border. 

E. M. Oswalt, president of the 
Campana Sales Company, was a 
Batavia, Illinois, magazine pub- 
lisher who foresaw changes in the 
publishing business which limited 
the field served by his papers and 
began seeking a new type of busi- 
ness. Finding Italian Balm and 
having faith in its merits, he went 
to Canada and purchased world 
rights to the name, the formula 
and the business. 

After completing arrangements 
for small-scale manufacture of the 
product in one part of his pub- 
lishing building, Mr. Oswalt began 
experimenting, late in 1926, with 
sales. One of his first experiments 
was a page advertisement in Peoria 
newspapers offering Italian Balm 
at the introductory price of five 
cents a bottle; a similar campaign 
was carried on in Cedar Rapids. 


The product — successful in at- Looking up through the entrance and stair well and tower. In this tower, con- 
tracting repeat business, and cealed from view are a still, the 45,000-gallon tank and stacks from the boilers 
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After being bottled by this automatic machine line the product goes on to— 


ie BD I iss 


eal 


“>. 
The packaging equipment and the final discharge to the warehouse below 
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soon the company was engaged in 
large scale sampling campaigns, 
both by means of house-to-house 
distribution and mailing. From 
one to two million samples were 
sent out yearly. In 1929 New 
England and Pennsylvania, with 
the exception of New York City 
and Philadelphia, were opened by 
sales campaigns. An introductory 
campaign in Chicago was also 
staged at the same time. Because 
the company and the product were 
unknown to retailers, Mr. Oswalt 
bought another company which 
was well-known to druggists every- 
where and used its product, a 
skin remedy called DDD, to help 
introduce Italian Balm. 

Following a policy of skirting 
the big cities, the sales campaign 
on the new product grew and grew 
until the business was able to sup- 
port a radio program. The “First 
Nighter” program, then a sus- 
tainer on one of the networks, was 
selected and bought for Campana ; 
at first the company tried to buy 
it for a few stations, but was told 
that the entire network must be 
used ; despite the fact that certain 
stations on the network covered 
territories where Italian Balm had 
no distribution it was decided to 
use the entire network of thirteen 
stations. On Thanksgiving night in 
19380 the first “First Nighter” 
Italian Balm program went on the 
air. Samples were offered over the 
air and upwards of twenty-five 
thousand requests came in after 
each program. 

Check-ups involving individual 
calls on people who asked for sam- 
ples showed that an average of 
79.3 per cent of the people later 
bought a package of Italian Balm. 
In 1932 the company bought 
rights to another radio program, 
Dr. Fu Manchu, a _ mystery 
thriller; this was a genuine suc- 
cess, but because of agitation by 
radio listeners against programs 
which allegedly sent children to 
bed to toss in ghoulish nightmares, 
this program was abandoned after 
two years. In 1934 the Grand 
Hotel program rights were pur 
chased and successfully broadcas' 
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What Does Your 


Assistant Tell His Wife About You? 


Does He Call You a “Swell Guy” 
Or “Just Another Credit Grabber” 


f I ‘HE often forced eae of an assistant’s relation- 
ship with “The Boss” may conceal feelings that 
would downright shock an executive. 


Far too often business men take lip-service literally— 
too few of them earn, and keep, the loyalty of that very 
assistant who one day will fill their shoes. 


Yet, in those petty “office politics” that hinge on 
fancied slights or imagined policies of holding assistants 
back and down, lies the seed of much unrest, inefficiency 
and lowered morale. 


Aware of this, knowing the value of a loyal personnel 
that feels constantly encouraged to get ahead, more and 
more progressive usiness executives say to us each 
year: ‘ 

“I want the younger men in my business to have a real chance 
—provided, of course, that they are willing to work for it. 
And that’s why I want to help them train themselves for big- 
ger jobs. I believe they should prepare—now—for greater 
rewards and responsibilities—should widen their horizons 
and see our business—all business—clear and whole! Take 
young Jim pune for example. He ought to go on with his 
accountancy . 


Enlightened company-policy along such lines accom- 
plishes business miracles—builds alert, aggressive sales 
forces—spurs on bookkeepers to qualify as assistant 
treasurers—transforms minor department heads into ca- 
pable executives who know business law, can analyze 


financial statements, or economically supervise traffic 
by rail, plane and truck. 

Have you ever taken the trouble to look over your 
organization with a view to spotting here and there 
promising juniors who deserve better than they are get- 
ting? Have you ever figured how easily you could give 
them a boost—help them to help themselves prepare for 
advancement right in your business? 

A mere suggestion from you will carry great weight. 
And should you wish to go further, you might even 
underwrite the cost of LaSalle training for one or two. 
You’d be doing no more than thousands of other execu- 
tives have done before you—farsighted executives of 
some of the largest corporations in this country today. 


Somewhere in the lineup of practical, interesting train- 
ing courses offered by LaSalle you may find the exact 
subject to fit every such man on your staff. Help a few 
of these embryo executives along the road to advance- 
ment! You’ll find it one of the best investments you ever 
made—an investment whose yield is provable in terms 
of concrete results. 

May we have the Opportunity of laying before you 
some of the factual “proof” pertinent to this matter? 
Just a word from you, and one of our representatives will 
be glad to call—whenever or wherever you wish, and 
without the slightest obligation. Write us on your letter- 
head, or mail the coupon below. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 


LaSalle Extension University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. {41-R, Chicago 
I'd like to have further information about your training in the subject I 


and a free copy of your booklet about that field. 


[ |Higher Accounting 
[ |Business English 
[ JModern Foremanship 


Executive Management 
Traffic Management 
Industrial Management 





Name 


[ jLaw 
[ |Effective Speaking 
[ |Salesmanship 
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Ask for one of these booklets —or a — one on 
own field of business. They are free! — 
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Stacked on truck pallets in uniform quantities the fin- 
ished goods are easily and quickly handled by trucks 


for four years on Sundays, giving 
the company two programs on the 
air. Sampling has remained a 
cornerstone of the company’s mer- 
chandising methods, although 
newspapers, magazines, window 
displays have all played important 
parts. 

By 1935 the company was 
handicapped by lack of manufac- 
turing, warehouse, and shipping 
space; shipments had to be hauled 
from the railroad to the ware- 
house, from warehouse to the 
plant, from the plant back to the 
warehouse, and from there to the 
railroad; mailing operations were 
carried on in a rented building 
across the street from the plant; 
offices were crowded; automatic 
machinery, for which there was no 
room in the old plant, was needed. 
In October 1935 company engi- 
neers began to plan a new build- 
ing. Mr. Oswalt said, “Plan a 
production machine, where all 
chance of error is_ eliminated, 
where everything possible is auto- 
matic, where every control known 
to science and mechanics can be 
utilized, where our people can work 
in utmost comfort. Then we will 
engage architects to build a struc- 
ture around it.” 

After a year of travel and study 
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R. D. Frick, Campana executive in 
charge of manufacturing, had map- 
ped out a modern plant and was 
ready to discuss building plans 
with the architects. They decided 
on a_ steel-framed building en- 
closed in glass block and terra 
cotta. In operation one year, it 
has proved successful in con- 
trolling uniformity and quality of 
product ; it has cut overhead costs 
and increased production; main- 
tenance charges are low; em- 
ployees are better satisfied. 

One of the most unusual fea- 
tures is the production line, where 
the sixteen ingredients which make 
up Italian Balm are weighed, 
mixed, and prepared for bottling. 
The batch tanks for mixing are 
mounted on a turntable which re- 
volves to a point near the ingredi- 
ent containers; when _ it stops, 
automatic devices start the flow of 
the ingredient into the glass-lined 
batch tanks, each equipped with 
its own electrically operated agi- 
tator. As the ingredient flows, or 
is pumped, into a tank, a scale 
indicator moves until it intercepts 
a photo-electric beam, shutting off 
the flow to a mere dribble, which 
continues until exactly the right 
amount of ingredient has entered 
the batch tank. Once more an in- 


From the warehouse right through the loading rooms 
the conveyors can carry goods to freight cars or trucks 


dicator intercepts the beam and 
the dribble is finally stopped. The 
turntable then moves the tank 
around to the next ingredient sta- 
tion and the operation is repeated. 
Synchronized with the tanks, the 
agitators start at exactly the 
right moment; when the tank is 
properly filled with all ingredients, 
mixing begins and continues for a 
specified time; if the power fails 
every operation is automatically 
stopped; when power is restored, 
the mixing must continue for the 
remainder of the specified time 
before anything else can happen. 

When the superintendent in 
charge of manufacturing releases 
an order for production of a given 
quantity of the product, the man 
in charge of the first processing 
turntable receives, with the manu- 
facturing order, a key to the con- 
trol board which must be unlocked 
before operations can start. After 
he unlocks the control, he presses 
a button which revolves the turn- 
table to the first ingredient sta- 
tion. Until the predetermined 
weight of this first ingredient is 
discharged into the agitator tanks, 
nothing else can happen, and no 
move can be made; only after each 
mixing tank has received its pre 
determined weight of ingredient, ir 
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proper sequence, can the next step 
go forward. 

After the pre-mix batches have 
been completed, they are dis- 
charged into another series of 
tanks near the ceiling of the floor 
below; from these, 
flows into another series of scale- 
controlled tanks on a turntable for 
receiving additional ingredients 
and mixing in accordance with pre- 
set time and quantities. From these 
tanks the product is pumped 
through filter presses and special 
milling equipment, on to final 
storage. Glass-lined tanks are used 
at every stage of the operation, 
including final storage. 

From final storage the product 
goes to bottling and packaging 
machine lines, where every opera- 
tion which can successfully be done 
by machinery is automatic or semi- 
automatic; empty glass bottles 
come into the plant in reshipping 
cases, which are elevated to the 
bottling machine by an automatic 
elevator ; the empty cases are then 
dropped down a chute, to re- 
appear again via another electri- 
cally controlled elevator at the 
point where needed for filling with 
bottles of the product; automatic 


the mixture 


carton sealing machines mass the, 


finished cartons onto conveying 
lines which carry them to the ware- 
house or storage floor, which ad- 
joins the shipping room. 

When finished products are 
needed in the shipping depart- 
ment, the gravity conveyor de- 
posits the cartons there; when 
there is an ample supply of fin- 
ished product in the shipping de- 
partment, a deflector switch or 
“plow” diverts the cartons to an- 
other conveyor which runs the 
full length of the building, and 
transports the cartons to the 
warehouse for storage to meet 
future demands of the shipping 
department. 

From the shipping department, 
goods may be loaded to truck or 
freight cars by means of gravity 
conveyors which can be extended 
all the way through the enclosed 
shipping rooms to outside vehicles 
or freight cars. Through every 
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The chemical control laboratory tests and analyzes all raw materials and main- 
tains a constant check and control of all the processing and finished products 
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The mailing department mails from one to two million samples yearly in 
response to the many requests from advertising readers and radio listeners 


department of the entire plant, 
there is almost no manual handling 
of packages, raw materials, or 
supplies. Conveyors, 
elevators controlled by photo-elec- 
tric cells, and electric trucks do 
all the heavy work. 

Window display and other ad- 
vertising material is assembled and 
packed for shipment in the ware- 
house during times when the crew 
is not otherwise engaged. These 
shipments are sent to the central 
distributing points by freight. 
By using the precanceled stamps, 


automatic 


obtained from the post offices at 
these points, the postage for final 
distribution is affixed on each 
shipment. Then the entire quantity 
for each distributing point is 
shipped by freight to the post- 
master there, who disassembles the 
freight shipments and dispatches 
them to the final destination by 
parcel post. 

A car-level shipping platform is 
wholly enclosed by overhead doors. 
Between the warehouse and the 
outside walls and doors is a series 
of receiving and delivery rooms, 
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where truck drivers can pick up 
or deposit shipments without en- 
tering the warehouse. This plan 
protects merchandise against 
weather and keeps truckers out of 
the warehouse. A heated room, 
with service and comfort facili- 
ties, is provided for drivers’ com- 
fort, and a window for transacting 
business and delivering papers and 
bills of lading is part of the equip- 
ment of this room. Two trailers 
can be backed into one end of the 
enclosed shipping and delivery de- 
partment and left for loading or 
unloading. These rooms also elimi- 
nate the nuisance of cold air con- 
stantly entering the warehouse 
while goods are being loaded or 
unloaded. 

All finished merchandise is 
stored on pallet platforms, to raise 
the merchandise above the floor 
in case of fire, so that automatic 
sprinklers could flood the floor 
with water; these pallets also 
facilitate easy and quick handling 
by means of electric trucks and 
stackers. Each pallet load of mer- 
chandise is uniform in quantity 
which aids inventory checking. 

In the basement where fuel oil 
and other liquids are stored, the 
floors and walls are waterproof, 
so that in case of leaks or a burst- 
ing tank the liquid could not es- 
cape, but could be pumped up and 
used again. Twelve oil-burning 
boilers, all thermostatically con- 
trolled, are used for heating; these 
boilers automatically shut off or 
turn on when temperatures reach 
certain points. Basement tanks are 
connected with visible gauges on 
upper floors, enabling operators 
on production floors to know at all 
times how much of the contents of 
each tank remains in storage. 

The central stair tower of the 
building has been utilized, not only 
for the stairs, but also to house a 
large 45,000-gallon water tank, a 
still for distilling water used in 
processing, and the smoke stack, 
thus eliminating the usual un- 
sightliness of stacks and tanks. 

The employees’ cafeteria is 
equipped with electric garbage dis- 
posal equipment and a refrigerator 
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with entrances both in the kitchen 
and the cafeteria itself, so that 
food may be prepared in the 
kitchen, stored in the refrigerator, 
and taken out from the serving 
line. Aluminum chairs and tables 
are used in the cafeteria. 

Each employee has a numbered, 
combination-lock wardrobe or 
locker, which is also equipped with 
key locks, if the employee desires 
to use a key. Duplicate keys and a 
record of combinations are kept by 
the company. 

Because of glass block walls and 
partitions, temperature control is 
not difficult. For example, one of 
the processing rooms is maintained 
at 70 degrees, and although the 
office is separated from this room 
only by a glass block wall, the 
office temperature is frequently 
stepped up to 77 degrees, because 
employees demand it. This would 
be far more difficult with ordinary 
partitions, instead of glass block. 

All air-conditioning ducts are 
concealed in ceilings, eliminating 
the usual unsightly ducts sus- 
pended beneath the ceilings of 
buildings which were not originally 
planned for air-conditioning. The 
same coils are used for both heat- 
ing and cooling. Cold water from 
two deep, 52-degree water wells is 
pumped through the pipes for 
cooling in warm weather. No 
drafts are created anywhere in the 
building. 

For office lighting there are four 
fixtures, each with a 300-watt 
lamp, in each 25 by 25-foot bay; 
in storage and warehouse areas, 
where a similar amount of lighting 
is not necessary, there are two 
similar fixtures to each bay of the 
same size. Because the company 
plans to erect an administration 
and office structure near the pres- 
ent building, the same lighting fix- 
tures were used in the offices as in 
the factory. When the new ad- 
ministration building is completed 
and occupied, the present office 
space will be used by the sample 
department. 

Several rooms in the plant are 
kept at constant temperatures at 
all times; for example, cellophane 








is stored in a dark room, always 
maintained at a temperature of 
50 degrees, the temperature best 
suited for maintaining the cello- 
phane (for package wraps) in per- 
fect condition. In another room, 
where essential oils are stored and 
weighed, temperature is also main- 
tained at 50 degrees. 

In the room where the finished 
product is continually being sub- 
jected to analysis, temperatures 
and humidity are maintained at 
constant figures so that there can 
be no variation in the product due 
to moisture or heat. 

A chemical and analytical lab- 
oratory is maintained and oper- 
ated for testing all raw materials 
and for making up sample batches 
of the products. When the labora- 
tory produces a small sample of 
the product, it is given to another 
department which makes up a 
larger batch to make sure that the 
formula will work satisfactorily in 
the regular manufacturing proces- 
ses. All raw materials are carefully 
analyzed and tested before being 
released for use in the company’s 
products. 

The visitors’ galleries are long 
halls separated from the manufac- 
turing and processing departments 
only by plate glass walls, through 
which virtually all of the process- 
ing may be witnessed. A sign at 
the entrance to the grounds reads, 
“Visitors Welcome.” Officers of 
the company believe that there is 
a twofold usefulness in inviting 
visitors to the plant. First, there 
is a distinct advertising value in 
having people see this spotless, 
modern, bright plant at work. 
When they hear about the minute 
care in every operation and see 
the scales being shut off by photo- 
electric beams, they cannot help 
leaving the plant with a new re- 
spect for the product and the com- 
pany. Then, too, there is a good 
effect on employees, in knowing 
that visitors may be watching at 
any moment; it encourages abso- 
lute neatness and cleanliness and 
is certain to influence every em- 
ployee to look his or her best ai 
all times. 
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How Radio Music 


Speeds Work 
In This Plant 


MPLOYEE satisfaction has 
been brought about through 

the playing of a fine radio and 
amplifying system during working 
hours at the dry cleaning plant 
of Kent Stores, Inc., Flushing, 
L. I. A 7-tube radio, 30-watt 
amplifier unit, and six loud speak- 
ers are helping three hundred em- 
ployees to relax and perform their 
repetitive work in a more efficient 
and rhythmic manner, with less 
fatigue. 

The total cost of the installation 
was about $250, and I. Paul, man- 
ager and part owner states: 

“If the cost of this radio equip- 
ment were ten times as much, we 
would not hesitate to install it as 
the music is reflected in a more 
even-going and contented per- 
sonnel.” 

Seven years ago when this plant 
was one-tenth its present size, 
playing a radio in the plant was 
first tried. The need was felt for 
something to bolster the morale of 
the men when they were requested 
to work as much as twelve hours a 
day during peak seasons. At that 
time the introduction of a small 
portable radio had very beneficial 
effects. To the amazement of the 
management, fatigue was not only 
lessened but production increased 
to as good or better a rate than 
during regular working hours. 

Because of these results playing 
the radio during the day was tried. 
Two loud speakers were installed 
in the plant and the set was oper- 
ated for several hours during each 
day to offset fatigue periods. 

A distinct let-down in the work 
was noticed when the set was 
turned off, and so the management 
decided to operate the set continu- 
ously. After a trial period, the em- 
ployees were questioned and the 
sentiment was practically unani- 
mous for the continuous playing of 
the music (Continued on page 47) 
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Tiree weeks ago you said I _ phone Voice Writing is just good for 


was chained down like a galley 
slave. Maybe you were right. But 
hang it, I just couldn’t get out of the 
rut! Almost every day I was snowed 
under with a million and one de- 
tails. Busy as a bluebottle fly. The 
moment I°d get my secretary all set 
for dictation, the boss would send 
for me. Things I was supposed to 
remember kept getting lost in the 
shuffle. My secretary even made a 
nasty crack about spending half the 
day in my office waiting to take dic- 
tation. 

“Presto! Chango! Now that we 
have the Ediphone, everything’s dif- 
ferent. You wouldn’t recognize my 
desk. But don’t get the idea Edi- 


SAY IT TO THE 


taking letters. It helps with almost 
every detail that comes up—and it’s 
as easy to use as the telephone. 
Things don’t pile up because I put 
them on the Ediphone as fast as they 
arise. | haven’t made any bad mem- 
ory slips—or lost any good ideas. My 
Ediphone remembers for me. No 
more working after 5 for me or my 
secretary. Man, you'd better look 
into the Ediphone yourself.” 
“ “ “ 

An Ediphone permits you to handle in- 
structions, memos, inquiries, letters, re- 
minder-dates instantly...increases your 
personal business capacity 20% to 50%. 
Investigate! Telephone the Ediphone, your 
city, or write Dept. Al, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


Ediphone 


EDISON 


OIlCEWRITER 
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A Business Must Grow When Everybody Pulls Together! 


(Continued from page 20) 


gross. He made good his promise 
and he made good his loan at 
$1,000 a month. 

When the depression came and 
competition pulled in, Duncan 
called in his employees to ask them 
if they wanted to work. Who 
didn’t? He didn’t fire people. He 
was hiring. When competition be- 
gan retrenching and looking for 
greener pastures, pulling in some 
salesmen and requiring others to 
cover a bigger territory, Duncan 
did the opposite. 

He brought in some of his men 
from neighboring states; but no 
man lost his job. He put them to 
combing closer, giving every man 
two and three counties in Texas 
with territories of 60,000 popula- 
tion or more. He left a man in 
each of the states of Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana to work the big chains 
and big buyers of private brand 
coffee. He brought out a second- 
ary line at popular price but never 
let up advertising his quality line, 
Admiration. 

Every salesman was required to 
live in his trade zone and was en- 
couraged to become active in his 
community. Duncan sells direct 
to the 


grocers and_ restaurant 


trade. However, the Magnolia 
Coffee Company, which he merged 
two years ago, continues to sell 
exclusively through the jobbing 
trade. He insisted that salesmen 
work harder and service their ac- 
counts better. They service rural 
accounts in the forks every two 
weeks, and each week for those on 
the highway. City customers are 
serviced once and twice a week. 
“The depression helped us,” he 
says. “Competition pulled in, we 
fought harder. Rains or floods 
didn’t get too high to keep our 
men at home. If they did, we ship- 
ped in by truck or rail. Then as 
the tide began to turn, the country 
merchants and others told com- 
petition, ‘Duncan stayed with us 
then, we will stick with him now.’ ” 
These dealers have stayed by 
their word. It is generally con- 
ceded that Duncan has a big coffee 
trade throughout the Southwest. 
But in the state of Texas, his 
products are the top sellers with- 
out question. In Houston and the 
Gulf Coast national 
survey concern at midyear 1938 
developed the fact that Duncan 
sells 51.8 per cent of the coffee 
consumed in this vast market, with 


section, a 


twenty-two competitors in the 


field, including nationally adver- 
tised lines. 

But this food processor doesn’t 
believe in coasting. He keeps up 
his 5 per cent advertising budget, 
explaining that it would require a 
quarter million dollar advertising 
budget for any new coffee to win 
this market merely because other 
brands are already well entrenched 
and continually advertised. 

Last $65,000 
branch plant was opened in Corpus 


year, a new 


Christi making three units now in 
operation with eighty-eight sales- 
men covering the field, concentrat- 
ing 90 per cent of the volume in 
Texas. The limited number of 
stockholders in this company have 
received lucrative dividends yearly. 

Contributing to the solidity of 
this concern is the fact that almost 
400 employees act as one big 
family. Labor organizers spotted 
in the plant, on the payroll of the 
firm, were not fired. They were 
given free rein, and finally quit 
with the admission that even they 
could find no fault with the Dun- 
can employer-employee relation 
ship which is founded on the be- 
lief that capital is always avail- 
able in industry, but an organiza 
tion is hard to build. 





Noontime Radio Broadcasts Win Employee Good-Will 


(Continued from page 21) 


listened. The studio itself is en- 
closed by glass on one side and dur- 
ing most of the entertainment 
there was a big crowd of employees 
outside watching the goings-on. 

To prevent any complaints or 
the slightest suspicion that the 
company had ulterior motives in 
permitting the operation of this 
entertainment feature, officers of 
the company have refrained from 
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speaking or even making brief an- 
nouncements during the programs ; 
they wanted no hint whatever of 
any paternal atmosphere in the 
programs or any possible chance 
of an employee feeling that the 
company or its officials considered 
the plan as an opportunity to dis- 
seminate propaganda of any kind. 

“We have been amazed at the 
amount of real talent we have dis- 


covered in our organization,” ex 
plained M. R. Zelder, personnel di- 
rector of the company. “Some of 
them have been hesitant and hash- 
ful at first but the Athletic Club 
asked Mr. Woodward to act as 
program director because of his 
wide experience in entertainment 
work, and he has been able to en- 
courage many of them so that they 
have quite overcome ‘mike fright.’” 
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with just an interval during the 
lunch period. 

The music is loud enough to 
overcome the noise of the ma- 
chinery but not loud enough to be 
objectionable. All controls includ- 
ing station selection, volume, and 
loud speaker switches are located 
in the manager’s office in the cen- 
er of the production floor. The 
program is arranged to include all 
types of music. Popular tunes are 
played mostly, with, however, some 
‘lassical selections interspersed. 

The employees seem to listen to 
the numbers subconsciously. Of 
course, for the first several days 
after the music was introduced 
into the shop it proved a distract- 
ing influence but this soon wears 
off. The radio music has produced 
some very tangible benefits in im- 
proved labor conditions. Formerly 
there was excessive talking and 
loitering in the washrooms, which 
the music has practically elimi- 
nated without friction. 

Since news and talking broad- 
casts require an active interest, 
such programs are never tuned in 
during the day. However, during 
overtime periods in the evening, 
programs of national interest are 
selected. 

The present system of six loud 
speakers which are operated con- 
tinuously each day has been in suc- 
cessful use for the past two years. 

In oldtime railroad and logging 
camps the necessity for rhythm 
was long recognized; one worker 
was always appointed to yell out a 
sort of rhythm for the workers, es- 
pecially when engaged in pulling 
or hoisting operations such as pole 
raising, or lifting bridge timbers, 
or stake driving. Workers in 
cigar factories employ “readers” 
to read to them which is said to 
help production. It is possible 
that a thorough study of the pos- 
sibilities for pace setting by music 
would bring out interesting facts, 
which would lead to greater pro- 
duction with less fatigue. In the 
industries where manual skill, 
quick movements, or rapid as- 
sembling is done, the “music-while- 
you-work” plan may be beneficial. 
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TUNE I Of YOUR LETTERS! 


Cut Dictation in Half—Save 
Thousands of Hours and 
Thousands of Dollars with 


SELECTOR AUTO -TYPIST 


Secretary dials Selector Auto-typist as easily as you dial your radio. 
Picks out any one of a dozen letters or any of 30 or 40 paragraphs. 


You can add many hours to your working day and eliminate laborious and 
annoying dictation by having your secretary compose and type many of 
your letters automatically on the Selector Auto-typist. Just indicate to her 
the paragraphs to use. Tell her what personal insertions to make. The 
Auto-typist will do the rest, silently, accurately, and twice as fast as your 
secretary could type the letter. You save many hours of your time as well as 
your secretary’s time. The letters are more perfect in appearance than those 
she types manually, just as effective, and only one-tenth as expensive. 


Carnation Milk estimates a saving of twelve cents a letter on their answers 
to inquiries since they purchased Auto-typists. They say these savings paid 
for the machines in nine months’ time. Hundreds of others have had the 
same experience. Chevrolet, Metropolitan Life, Bethlehem Steel, Bonwit- 
Teller, Dow-Jones, Ditto, Montgomery Ward, and Humble Oil are among the 
many large companies saving their executives’ time with Auto-typists. Sav- 
ingsand extra profits pay back the cost of the machines in a few months’ time. 
If you use one or sixteen Auto-typists you can’t help saving thousands of dol- 
lars and you will give yourself many extra hours for more important tasks. 


AUTO -TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 320 Broadway, New York City 
HAYmarket 0333 REctor 2-2760 


I I 
y | would like to know how I could save dictation with SELEcToR 
y AUTO-TYPIST. 


Mail this coupon 
for full information 
and prices. Learn , 
how leading compa- 4 ame.. 
nies throughout Jj 

America save their 1 

executives’ time 
with Auto-typists. 


Company . 


, Address. . ae 
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‘How We Cut Employee Turnover in Half 


(Continued from page 27) 


Does he contribute to the sup- 
port of the family? Did he work 
while attending school? Did he re- 
ceive money from home while at- 
tending school? Did his father and 
mother want him to receive higher 
education? What schooling did his 


| parents have? His own schooling? 
| His religion? Are his parents liv- 


NO METAL TOP TO CORRODE, 
DENT, BEND OR SCRATCH 
Business men like Vul-Cot. It is light enough 
to be handled easily, yet so sturdy that 
severe jolts will not dent it. Constructed 
throughout of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized 
Fibre with super-strong, double- 
rolled fibre top. NO SOFT 
FIBRE. No metal top to dent, 
rust or lose its finish. Sizes and 

shapes to meet every 
need. In colors to 
match office furnish- 
ings. 

At Stationers and Office 


Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


sa liger 


e The MODERN WAY TO SELL 
Eavurre Your SALesMEN with a convincing 
50 picture story of your products. Your 
Photos will sell where words fail. A new 
way to step up sales. 

Fully covered by U. S. Patents 











_ing together? These and many 


other questions help to determine 
whether the applicant has been en- 
couraged to be independent and 
self-reliant, to be honest and in- 


dustrious. 


His social history is probed by 
asking such things as: Has he a 


| steady girl? Does he belong to any 
| clubs? Has he many friends? Is he 


socially successful? These inquiries 
disclose a person’s ability to get 
along with people and his social 
ambitions, if too high, 
might not be considered with favor. 
Has he a bank account? Does he 
own any securities? Does he owe 
money to anyone? 

The interviewer asks definite 
questions about the applicant’s 
qualities. What is his greatest 
weakness? His greatest ambition? 
His best qualification? And again 
the applicant’s statements indicate 


which, 


| more than just answers to ques- 


tions. From them, the interviewer 


| determines the applicant’s eager- 
| ness to succeed, his frankness, his 
| aggressiveness, and his personality. 


| But what is more important, he is 
able to see the possibilities the ap- 
plicant has as an employee of the 


Holds 50 

or more 

photos . . 

in trans. 
parent spiral ™ 
bound photo 
holders. 


Has 3 1-inch 

ring metals 

and spacious built- 

in pockets for 
salesmen’s accessories. 


Cut down sample investment; protect photo- 
graphs; add 100% effectiveness to your sales | 
presentation with this new visual sales kit. Fine | 
leathers; zipper closed; Patented Disappearing | 
handles. 


Sales Managers: 
Write for— 


Details and Name of 
Nearest Distributor. 
Complete Catalog 
on request. 


TEIN BROS. MFG. CO., Ine 


231 SO.GREEN ST. - CHICAGO 
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organization. 

This interview is also written, 
which excludes possible errors or 
omissions. The not 
trusted to memory, but are care- 
fully recorded and then scored. If 
the score is satisfactory, the dis- 
trict supervisor interviews the 
prospective employee, and __his 
references and neighborhood are 


answers are 


| diligently checked. His friends and 


family are questioned to obtain 


further information about his 
character and background. 

Only after everything is satis 
factory is the applicant placed or 
considered for future vacancies. I{ 
his score is exceptionally high he 
is placed immediately. The supe: 
visor of each branch office ma) 
choose his own employees from the 
list of “accredited” applicants. If 
the branch manager wishes to hire 
someone not on the list, which he 
may do, the prospective employce 
must take the tests and success- 
fully pass all interviews. However, 
only one out of ten applicants gets 
beyond the preliminary interview. 
And of those who do take the sub- 
sequent tests, four out of ten pass. 

The company employs approx:- 
mately two thousand people in 
232 offices in the United States 
and Canada, and since the adop- 
tion of this method of hiring, all 
employees of Household Finance, 
from the president down to the 
office boy, have taken the tests and 
interviews. Better than three- 
fourths of the employees passed. 

Household Finance Corpora- 
tion’s increased business within the 
past seven years might be at- 
tributed to this improved method 
of choosing the right employees. 
For according to recent state- 
ments, the total amount of loans 
made in 1937 amounted to $120,- 
973,721 which compares with $56,- 
207,835 in 1932. 

Readers who are interested in 
the methods of employee selection 
described in this story will find 
more detailed comment in a series 
of articles which previously ran in 
this magazine. They were con- 
tributed by Dr. S. N. Stevens of 
Northwestern University. The ar- 
ticles were: “Experiments in Job 
Analysis,” September 1936. “Bet- 
ter Employees and Lower Turn- 
over,” October 1936, and “A Bet- 
ter Worker for Every Job.” 
December 1936. 
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NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 





FEBRUARY: SPECIAL EVENTS 


First President of the U. S. elected, 1789. Start of 
the Eastern Bridge Championships, N. Y. C 


Candelmas or Ground Hog Day. Victor Herbert, 
composer of light operas, born, 1859. 


Mississippi became a state, 1870. Birthdays of 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, composer (1809) and 
Horace Greeley, famous journalist (1811). 


Birthday of Charles Lindbergh, aviator (1902). 
New England Sportsmen’s and Boat Show, 
Boston (4-12). 


National Drama Week (5-12). Victoria Cross in- 
stituted, 1856. Birthdays of James Otis (1725), 
Zebulon M. Pike (1779), and Dwight L. Moody 
(1837). 


Massachusetts ratified the Constitution, 1788. 
Birthdays of Aaron Burr (1756) and Queen Anne 
of England (1665). 


Birthdays of Charles Dickens (1812) and Millard 
Fillmore, 13th President (1800). 


Birthdays of William T. Sherman (1820) and Jules 
Verne (1828). Uruguay Independence Day. Boy 
Scout Anniversary Week (8-14). 


Nationally Advertised Brands Week (9-18). 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Day. 
Birthdays of John A. Logan (1826), William 
Henry Harrison, 9th President (1773), and Samuel 
J. Tilden (1814). 


Upper and Lower Canada reunited, 1840. Spanish- 
American War closed by treaty, 1899. First street 
gas lights, 1835 (Philadelphia). Birthday of 
Charles Lamb (1775). 


, Birthday of Thomas A. Edison (1847). 


Lincoin’s Brrtupay (1809)—16th President. In- 
dependence Day in Chili. Georgia Day—legal 
holiday in Georgia. National Defense Week (12- 
22). Birthdays of Peter Cooper (1791) and Charles 
Darwin (1809). 


University of North Carolina opened, 1795. 


* Lincoln’s birthday celebrated. 


Sr. VALENTINE’sS Day. Trafalgar Day in England. 
Canada became a royal province, 1663. Oregon 
and Arizona admitted to the Union (1859 and 
1912). Bell and Gray patented the telephone, 1876. 


Battleship Maine sunk in Havana Harbor, 1898. 
National Cherry Week (15-22). Birthdays of Elihu 
Root (1845), Susan B. Anthony (1820), Cyrus 
Hall McCormick (1809), and Galileo (1564). 


. Lithuanian Independence Day. Mardi Gras— 


New Orleans (16-21.) 


. Suez Canal opened to ships, 1867. 
. GOLDEN GaTE INTERNATIONAL Exposition (Feb. 


18-Dec. 2). National Sportsmen’s Show, N. Y. C. 
(18-26). Inauguration of Jefferson Davis, 1861. 
Edison patented the phonograph, 1878. 
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, Birthdays of Copernicus (1473) and David Gar- 
rick (1717). Ohio admitted to the Union, 1878. 


Panama Pacific Exposition, 1915. Better Speech 
Week (20-26). First complete Post. Law passed, 
1792. Birthdays of Joseph Jefferson (1829) and 
William H. Prescott (1726). 


- Shrove Tuesday. Mardi Gras in Ala., Fla., and La. 
Cuban Constitution signed, 1901. 


GrorGE WaAsHINGTON’s Birtupay (1732)—Legal 
holiday all states. Ash Wednesday—Lent begins. 
Florida ceded to the U. S. by Spain, 1819. Birth- 
day of James Russell Lowell (1819). 


Battle of Buena Vista, Mexico, 1847. Birthday of 
Handel (1685). 


Birthday of George William Curtis, famous editor, 
and one of the founders of the Republican party 
(1842). 


Hudson River Tunnel opened, 1908. John Adams 
appointed first minister from the U. S. to England, 
1785. Income tax amendment, 1913. 


U. S. secured Canal Zone by treaty, 1904. Treaty 
of Versailles signed, 1871. Birthdays of Victor 
Hugo (1802) and “Buffalo Bill’ (1845). 


National Cheese Week begins. Birthday of Henry 
W. Longfellow (1807). Santo Domingo’s Inde- 
pendence Day. 

American Tel. and Tel. incorporated, 1885. First 
railroad chartered, 1827. Birthdays of Raphael 
(1483) and Montcalm (1712). 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


American Assoc. of School Administrators, Cleveland 

American Chain of Warehouses, Dallas 

American College of Radiology, Chicago 

American Concrete Pipe Assoc., San Francisco 

American Inst. of Homeopathy—Congress of States, Chicago 

American National Livestock Assoc., San Francisco 

American Paper and Pulp Assoc., New York City 

American Warehousemens Assoc., Dallas 

Asphalt Institute, Los Angeles 

Associated Bakers of America, Cleveland 

British Industries Fair, 1939, London and Birmingham, Eng. 

Central Cooperative Assoc., St. Paul 

Chicago Merchandise Fair, Chicago 

Club Managers Assoc. of America, Denver 

Concrete Industries Exposition, Chicago 

Inland Daily Press Assoc., Chicago 

International Council of Religious Education, Chicago 

Interstate Merchants Council, Chicago 

National Council of Private Motor Truck Owners, Memphis 

National Fraternal Congress of America, Chicago 

National Luggage Dealers Assoc., Chicago 

3 National Paving Brick Assoc., Columbus 

3 National School Supplies and Equipment Assoc., Chicago 
National School Supply Assoc.—Mfgrs. Div., Chicago 

5 Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, 

Houston 

9 Steel Founders Society of America, Chicago 

3 Technical Assoc. of the Pulp and Paper Industry, N. Y. C. 

9 Tile and Mantel Contractors Assoc. of America, oe 
United Retail Grocers and Food Dealers Assoc., 7 

United Roofing Contractors’ Assoc., Washington, D. c 
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“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 





1. Sliding Side Door 
Speeds Delivery 


The specially constructed delivery 
truck used by Wieboldt’s, Chicago, for 
package merchandise, is loaded from the 
rear, and the two doors which measure 
50 inches in width lock when the truck 
is filled. The unloading is done from the 
front through the 29-inch sliding doors 
on either side. 

Since these doors serve as an en- 
trance to the driver’s seat, it is only 
necessary to reach the near package and 
lock the sliding door, if there is no helper 
on the truck, thus leaving the contents 
secure while delivery is being made. 
Three dome lights are inside the cab to 
aid in locating packages. 

The driver’s seat is adjustable and the 
helper’s seat is stationary. Considerable 
time is saved with the side door delivery, 
and in inclement weather a great deal 
more comfort is afforded the driver and 
helper. This type of truck body also 
helps minimize opportunities for theft 
of merchandise from standing trucks it 
is claimed. 
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2. Ad Service in 
House Organ 


National Cash Register Company de- 
votes a page in NCR Factory News to 
free. want ads of employees. Classifica- 
tions in a current issue are: “For Sale,” 
“For Rent,” “Trade,” “Wanted,” and 
“Lost.” Heating stoves, automobiles, 
cameras, a trailer, lots, puppies, were 
among the things advertised for sale, 
while the “wants” were transportation, 
dancing instruction, a baby bed, a 14-foot 
boat, and other items. 

This would seem to be a popular fea- 
ture for any employee house organ, for 
it is well known that the classified ad- 
vertisements in daily newspapers are 
looked upon by experienced newspaper 
men as sure-fire circulation builders. 


3. Dealers’ Sons Visit 
The Factory 


L. Kenneth Schoenfeld, president of 
the Washington Furniture Manufac- 
turing Company, Seattle, Washington, 
invites the sons of furniture store owners 


and executives to be his guests for two- 
day visits at the factory. The boys are 
handled singly, to facilitate imparting a 
real depth of information about how the 
firm’s line of furniture is fabricated. The 
visits usually occur during vacations 
from high school, prep school and 
college, and the boys come from all over 
the Pacific Northwest as well as from 
local and nearby points. 

Since many a dealer’s son is going to 
be a furniture man some day, he is a 
potential customer. The plan is, there- 
fore, important in building future sales 
as well as in cementing relationships 
with dealers right now. 


4. Advertises His Business 


As ‘‘Second Class’’ 


Personal modesty is an admirable trait 
in an individual, and P. B. Mooney, 
Texas hotel operator, finds that it is an 
advertising asset in business. 

Mooney operates three small hotels 
in west Texas towns, none of which is 
the “first” hotel in its town. Rather 
than try to overcome this natural situ- 
ation by exaggeration in advertising, he 
sought to capitalize the standing of his 
establishments by admitting the truth. 
He issued a humorous business card for 
each hotel, with the front of the card 
showing a cartoon of a charging bull and 
the following text: 

“*Blessed are those who expect noth- 
ing, for they shall not be disappointed.’ 
All Rooms Bathless—in fact all modern 
inconveniences. Second-class hotel—the 
only one in Texas. Hot and Cold Waiter 
—hot in Summer, cold in Winter. No 
radios—Some Traveling Salesmen.” Be- 
low that was the name of the hotel. 

The back of the card was more seri- 
ous, with this text: “Strictly Modern 
Rooms . . . Beautyrest Mattresses . . . 
Free Parking.” 

Mooney has no distribution problem 
with his cards, as his guests ask for 
them in large numbers. 
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5. Pictures of Prospects’ 


Homes Bring Business 


Earl Kelley, Kelley’s Service Station, 
San Angelo, Texas, tried out a new idea 
to increase his business—the use of pic- 
tures and the batting average was 80 
per cent. 

Mr. Kelley keeps a map. of his trade 
territory up to date. That is, when a 
new customer moves into his territory, 
he gets the name and on this map Kelley 
puts a black pin to denote a potential 


customer. Red pins on the map show. 


regular customers, of course. 

Kelley took pictures of the homes of 
potential customers in his trade terri- 
tory, twenty-five of them for the first 
experiment, and out of that number 
gained twenty new patrons. 

He took several pictures of his sta- 
tion, also, and mailed out cards to these 
people in this fashion: “Dear Mrs. 
Smith: The next time you leave your 
(picture of her home) and start to town 
or some place, we surely would like for 
you to stop at our (picture of his sta- 
tion) for your gasoline and car needs. 
Yours for service, Kelley’s Service Sta- 
tion.” “Your mileage merchant.” 


6. Heinz Finds Answer to 
Storage File Problem 


The problem of transfer files, and 
how to keep them neat, compact, and 
yet readily accessible, has been solved 
by the H. J. Heinz Company with the 
installation of steel transfer files. 

This company has never destroyed a 
canceled check, keeps cash vouchers for 
ten years, and correspondence and other 
records for two or three years. Form- 
erly this material was stored in a special 
file room reserved for this purpose at 
the home office. It was kept in cardboard 
boxes placed on steel shelves. After it 
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had been kept for the required length 
of time, it was thrown out, cardboard 
boxes included, and the space left was 
used for new cardboard boxes and recent 
transfer files. 

However, the file room began to be 
crowded and much of the material was 
difficult to reach, either because it was 
piled too high or because it was neces- 
sary to dig through several layers of 
heavy boxes to find the one wanted. 

To remedy this situation steel storage 
files were installed recently. These files 
consist of steel shelves plus steel file 
drawers, and cost very little more than 
steel shelving alone, especially when the 
cost of the necessary supply of card- 
board boxes is taken into consideration. 
Of course, they are not as heavy, nor 
do they have as many features, as regular 
steel files for everyday use in offices. 

With the use of these steel transfer 
files, considerably less space is required 
for storing the same amount of material. 
The file room is neater, cleaner, and ma- 
terial is found more quickly and easily 
than before. And, in addition, the files 
are more nearly fireproof. 


7. Bulletins Sell Goods 
For Carson’s 


Carson Pirie Scott and Company likes 
to keep in touch with its merchant cus- 
tomers at all times of the year. During 
last summer someone in the firm suffered 
a heat-wave and out of it developed a 
new type of vacation promotion that 
went to every customer in the territories 
where salesmen were on vacations. 

The results of a month’s bulletin— 
one each week, featuring seasonal goods 
—proved so far in excess of anything 
that was considered possible that the 
idea will be repeated on a different scale 
for next year. Each bulletin sent out 
this last summer consisted of five sheets, 
mimeographed in two colors on 814xl1l 
inch paper, advertising nineteen or 
twenty items, such as staple domestics, 
mattress protectors, Mexican prints, 
mosquito netting, hosiery, gloves, over- 
alls, radios, and so on. The work was 
done in the advertising department so 
that the added cost of this promotion 
was merely postage. Carson’s decided it 
was worth at least a trial. 

There have been merchants in the 
house this winter who still talk about the 
ideas suggested, and how they used some 
of them in their own advertising. After 
all, other men go on vacations and the 
clever little sketches illustrating the 
featured items were ones the merchants 
could, and did, duplicate in their own 
announcements and windows with most 
satisfying results for Carson’s and also 
for the merchants, as each week the 
orders piled up higher. 

The same idea could be used at any 
time of the year, or for various other 
purposes when extra sales effort is 
needed, or when it is desired to move 
certain lines or items of merchandise the 
plan is helpful, especially when it is 
impossible for salesmen to reach all cus- 
tomers in a short space of time. All cus- 
tomers can be reached the same day by 
these bulletins. 
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New Wage and Hour 
Act Problems Simplified 


Here is the 

fastestSystem 

ever devised 

to make accurate payroll calculations, 
now becoming so complex. 





Example: Employee works 49! hours in 
a work week, rate 671 cents per hour. . . 
over 44 hours now at time and a half. 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $35.27. 

The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular time earnings separately. 

THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES 


SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 

Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 

Discount Calculators Coal Calculators 

Interest Calculators Price Checkers 
TEN DAY FREE TRIAL! ... 


Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Caleu- 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3467 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEM 


AND EQUIPMENT 





Electric Carriage Form 
Writing Machine 


AN ELECTRIC carriage form writing 
machine with selective tabulation has 
recently been announced by Burroughs. 

By permitting the operator to tabu- 
late directly to any desired column on 
the form merely by depressing the key 
which selects that column, selective tabu- 
lation simplifies and speeds the writing 
of “size” column invoices, financial and 
statistical reports, sales and purchase 
distribution, and payroll distribution 
sheets. 

When equipped with a _ front-feed 
chute, the machine is readily adaptable 
for registering checks and drafts, writ- 
ing utility bills, delinquent notices, meter 
connect and disconnect orders, premium 
notices, and other similar forms. 

Through use of continuous forms on 
which progressive sizes or other classi- 
fications have been pre-printed as column 
headings, the number of key strokes re- 
quired to write the body of an invoice 
is cut approximately in half. With the 
additional advantage of column selection, 
an extremely fast, efficient operation is 
the natural result. 

The new Burroughs machine may be 
equipped with a form holder which rides 
with the carriage, eliminating side-pull 
on continuous forms. 

Carriage movement from left to right 
is controlled by the electric carriage re- 
turn key, which provides a full return 
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or partial return (reverse tabulation) to 
an intermediate position. The machine is 
available in varied carriage widths up to 
and including twenty-six inches. 


**Modern American”’ for 
Office Furniture 


CALLED “contemporary” by some de- 
signers, “moderne” by those who insist 
on a passe phrase, and “modern Ameri- 
can” by other designers, new designs 
are rapidly making their way in office 


furniture. This magazine has been gla 
to chronicle the progress of design i: 
office furniture, which some say, lag 
behind designing in other fields. Thi 
month we present a Browne-Morse desk 
in “modern American.” It has a black 
linoleum top, chrome plated satin finis! 
beading, drawers mounted on floating 
balls to facilitate drawer operation. A 
black pontoon base, with chrome plate: 
bands complete the modern feeling of 
the design. Filing cabinets and chairs ar 
available to match. 


New Amprosound 
Projectors 


THE Ampro Corporation is announcing 
two new and improved low-priced 16mm 
sound-on-film projectors. Compact, quiet, 
easier to operate, the new projectors 
weigh only 49 pounds, including 1,60( 
feet reel, carrying case, accessories and 
cords. All controls are centralized or 
a single illuminated panel—reel arm 
brackets are permanently attached and 
swiveled into position. They are bot! 
suitable for projecting sales films. 

Amprosound Model “X”—for industry 
—a real business builder—equipped with 
60 cycle AC motor. Amprosound Model 
“y”_for education—ideal for  class- 
rooms and small auditoriums—equipped 
with Universal AC-DC motor with silent 
film speed. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Ampro Corporation. 
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Bank Proof Unit by 
Comptometer 


THE Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company has recently announced the 
introduction of a new bank proof unit, 
built especially for banking use. It ap- 
plies to two distinct phases of bank 
routine. First: To proving of deposits 
at the source, by which the expense of 
finding errors in distribution is elimi- 
nated. Second: To the proving of in- 
dividual accounts by a “check-back” on 
the Comptometer. In both cases substan- 
tial economies in time and money are 
claimed. 


New Ticket Punch 
Now Ready 


STREAMLINE in design, strong, hand- 
fitting, the new ticket punch called 
“Punchet” being introduced by the Wm. 
Schollhorn Company comes in attractive 
satin finish, hand-brushed nickel, and 
has full spring action. Low priced, it is 
designed for office, home, and school 
use. Shipments to dealers will be re- 
leased the middle of this month. 
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Chairs That Cannot 
Mar the Desks 


GO THROUGH the average office and 
desk legs and knee wells will be found 
in various states of splintering, due to 
the slamming of chairs against the desks. 
Now comes the Sikes Company with a 
new chair which carries protection at 
five points against this and other dam- 
age. The new chairs have ball bearing 
casters, base snubbers, Bakelite scuff 
plates, seat bumpers of rubber, and 
rubber arm guards. 
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Stop... 
HIRING BLIND! 


When you hire a new employee. . 


why not know rn apvance that he | 
possesses the abilities and aptitudes | 
necessary to make good. Our Testing | 
| Program serves as a “scientific yard- | 


| stick” for measuring either sales or 
| office help, and enables you to set up 
a standard of requirements for your 
organization. 


Tests may be 


given at your | 


office, under 
your supervi- 
sion. We eval- 
uate the tests 
and submit a 
report for a 
low fee. 





for sample 

report with- 

out obliga- 

| | PERSONNEL INSTITUTE 
225 N. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PROSPERITY 
YES... 


but how soon? 


@ Send for the Annual 


BROOKMIRE FORECASTER 
and Special Report “How the 
Major Industries will Progress 
in 1939.” Price $1. 


In addition you will receive, 
with our compliments, 3 valu- 
able Brookmire Bulletins cover- 
ing—Capturing Profits...Com- 
mon Stock Prospects for 1939 
..- $50,000 Common Stock Pro- 
gram...$50,000 Investment 
Bond Program...The Brookmire 
List of Approved Common Stocks. 

@ Be sure of receiving your copy 
of the Annual FORECASTER promptly. 
Send One Dollar together with your 
name and address today to— 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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9th and WASHINGTON 


50% OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR LESS, SINGLE 
$5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 








ations 


The Blackstone is 
world-famous as an 
address of distinc- 
tion in Chicago. 
Here graceful 
living is enjoyed 
by the discrimi- 
nating traveler. 
A. S. Kirkeby 


Managing Director 
. 


“Elegance Without Extravagance”’ 


\— The Blackstone _ 
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Enjoy the Sun Country 
Tomorrow Morning 


DESIGNED to remind us that we snow- 
bound midwesterners and easteners can 
be in the heart of the “sun country” 
tomorrow morning, a beautifully printed, 
four-color process booklet has recently 
been issued by American Airlines. With 
Kodachrome illustrations made by Don 
Wallace, the famed photographer, this 
booklet leaves you “a-honin’” for an air 
ride to Texas, Carlsbad Caverns, Tucson, 
Phoenix, the Dude Ranches of Arizona, 
Palm Springs, or other famed play 
places of the West and Southwest. It 
reminds us that an airplane trip to the 
West Coast saves five days of our time. 


Arrange Now for Hotels 
In Fair Towns 


IF BUSINESS takes you to New York 
or San Francisco frequently, do not 
think because both these towns have 
many, many hotels that obtaining room 
accommodations will be easy during 1939. 
Already San Francisco is filling up for 
the Fair opening which takes place 
February 18. While San Francisco has 
many fine hotels and literally hundreds 
of smaller hotels, it is entirely possible 
that rooms will be at a premium once 
the Fair is really opened and under way. 
Because there seems to be no end to 
New York hotels, we must remember 
that most of these New York hotels are 
reasonably well occupied even in ordi- 
nary times, and that with the extra rush 
of visitors due to the Fair, there may be 


an acute shortage at times, with rates 
running up to fantastic heights. We 
suggest that every reader who visits 
either of these towns make arrange- 
ments for rooms well in advance of 
visits. It may save endless difficulties. 


Coast Line’s Guide 
For the Tropics 


IN A well-illustrated, thirty-two page 
booklet, Atlantic Coast Line offers an 
almost complete guide to southern hotels, 
tourist camps, resorts, fishing and hunt- 
ing camps and lodges. Unusually com- 
plete, the booklet gives condensed in- 
formation concerning the attractions 
available in almost all east and west 
coast towns and resorts of Florida, 
lists the golf courses on the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with information on the 
name of the course, the number of holes, 
yards, and par for the course. It also 
contains a list of hotels and boarding 
houses and a list of Havana hotels. 


**Ole Miss’” Makes Her 
Bid for Tourists 


LONG known as our most backward 
state, Mississippi is now making a bid 
for winter tourists. While several re- 
sorts and towns on the state’s Gulf 
Coast have long been popular rendez- 
vous for winter tourists, the state has 
lagged behind Georgia and Florida in 
providing facilities and amusements for 
winter tourists. But all this is now being 
changed and business men of the state, 
led by several public spirited citizens, 
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are determined to put “Ole Miss” in the 
forefront of winter tourist meccas. A 
note to the Mississippi Advertising Com- 
mission will bring interesting facts. 


Union Pacific Tests New 
Locomotive 


THE ever alert Union Pacific, first 
road to make use of the streamlined, 
lightweight trains in a big way, is again 
experimenting with new locomotives de- 
signed to bring further speed and im- 
provements to rail travel. Recent tests 
of a new 5,000 horsepower, turbo-elec- 
tric locomotive indicate that a speed of 
125 miles per hour will be possible, with 
a cruising speed of 110 miles per hour, 
and continuous runs, without stops for 
fuel or water, of 500 to 700 miles. Built 
in the General Electric shops at Erie, 
the new locomotive is expected to de- 
liver twice the power for the same 
amount of fuel usually used. 


The ‘400°’ to Change to 
Streamliners 


EVERY afternoon about an hour be- 
fore closing time the entire building 
where American Business is published 
gets a shaking comparable to that given 
a rat by a terrier; for when North 
Western’s famed “400” passes, snorting 
its way to the Twin Cities, the ground 
shakes for blocks on either side of the 
tracks. Perhaps this will be ended, for 
conservative old Chicago and North 
Western announces acquisition, in the 
near future, of streamlined, lightweight, 
Diesel powered trains for this run be- 
tween the Twin Cities and Chicago. 
When the Burlington and Union Pacific 
began putting on streamlined trains 
North Western’s management rebuilt 
steam locomotives, stepped up the speed 
and power, and inaugurated the fast 
“400,” because its conservative manage- 
ment was unwilling to experiment with 
the streamliners. Then came the famed 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast streamlined 
trains, the City of San Francisco, City 
of Los Angeles, and other lightweight 
trains operated by the North Western, 
Union Pacific, and Southern Pacific. 
Then North Western’s management was 
convinced of the value of the new equip- 
ment. The locomotives will cost in the 
neighborhood of $720,000. 


Airlines Lose Money But 
Gain Traffic in 1938 


FIVE out of twenty-four major airlines 
operated in and beyond United States 
borders made money during 1938. These 
lines were Northwest Airlines, Pan 
American Airways, Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines, Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines, and Eastern Air-Lines. Because of 
heavy write-offs for depreciation, re- 
serves for insurance and obsolescence, 
the others showed losses, except possibly 
American Airlines which may have 
broken even during the year. Passenger 
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business showed heavy increases and on 
some lines, such as the Northwest’s 
Chicago-Minneapolis flights, reservations 
must be made two to three weeks in 
advance to insure accommodations; 
flights in two sections are common on 
this route. Another heavily used line is 
Pennsylvania-Central which serves Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Flint, Grand Rapids, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Akron, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Washington and Norfolk. 
With possible upward revisions in 
rates paid for flying mails, and further 
expected increases in passenger traffic, 
airlines expect to show far better profits 
during 1939, and many of the lines which 
showed paper losses in 1938 will switch 
over into the profit column.this year. 


De Luxe Buses to 
The Southeast 


FOUR giant steel and aluminum air- 
conditioned buses with complete toilet 
facilities, a “snack” bar, and de luxe 
accommodations for twenty-eight pas- 
sengers were “launched” December 14 at 
Lexington, Kentucky, to open a new era 
of transportation between Cincinnati, 
Chattanooga, and Jacksonville. 

The new fleet left from headquarters 
of the Greyhound Southeastern Lines in 
Lexington to inaugurate the service, but 
after the first trip, Cincinnati will be the 
northern terminal. Only stops on the fast 
express route will be Cincinnati, Chat- 
tanooga, and Jacksonville. 

This “launching” marked the first use 
of “built-in” air-conditioning in buses 
on the southeastern route. The coaches 
were built by the A. C. F. Motors Co. 
with provision for complete air-condition- 
ing. The Carrier air-conditioning system 
installed is the same as that used on the 
Santa Fe lines in the southwest desert. 


You Must Go to South 
America Soon 


ON THE “must” list for many travelers 
is a cruise to South America. The recent 
conference in Lima, the intensive efforts 
being made by the totalitarian countries 
to win South American business, and the 
many commercial and industrial develop- 
ments in South America have put this 
fascinating land first on the list of trips 
to be made by many business executives. 

A recent book, “South by Thunder- 
bird,” by Hudson Strode, offers a com- 
plete and unbiased picture of conditions 
in South America today. It has attracted 
considerable attention and is said to be 
an unusually interesting and fascinating 
travel book. Many business men plan- 
ning trips to one or more of the ten 
South American countries will be in- 
terested in reading it. John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon, famed cartoonist and world 
traveler, wrote concerning the book, 
“Hudson Strode has done the South 
America of today so vividly and well 
that the book must surely be the last 
word for years to come.” Random House 
is the publisher. 








Let Us Show You 
the Way to a 


NEW 
ALL-TIME 
HIGH 


In Sales Contests! 


Here—in three words— 
is a formula for making 
your next sales contest a 
record-breaker: 


“FURNESS TO BERMUDA” 


Just tell the boys that 
this time the prize is not 
the usual cash or loving 
cup, but an all-expense 
trip to Bermuda on the 
luxurious MONARCH or 
QUEEN. Then watch 
them go to town! 


There’s something about 
a Furness voyage that 
gets ACTION. A fact 
that has been proved by 
some of America’s lead- 
ing organizations while 
chalking up notable sales 
increases. 


Our Convention Depart- 
ment will be happy to put 
the formula to work for 
you. We'll supply plans, 
portfolios and broadsides 
—help your staff set up 
a contest that will push 
sales right through the 
top of the chart. 


For complete information address 
the Convention Department, Fur- 
ness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall 
Street, New York, or 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Steel Signals 


Expense Books 





" Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free; no obligation. 

THE H. C. COOK CO. 38B 

jeaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 








Mailing Lists 


WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
Mosely Selective List Service 
230 Congress St. Dept. AB-15, Boston, Mass. 


Labels and Seals 











LABELS-SEALS 
All kinds for packaging, decorations, 
advertising. Address labels Strik- 


ing, practical designs. Write for 
free samples and prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
1916 STREET -—~ ST. 





Chairs—Posture 


STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 




















WHY WORRY ABOUT 
EXPENSES 


. Just jot them down 
ina 


Beach’s 
“Common Sense” 
Expense Book 


You will have a 
complete record and 
ean send a correct 
statement to your 
firm if you travel 
on an expense al- 
lowance, or deduct 
them from your in- 
come tax report if 
you pay your own. 


Get them from 
your stationer or 
write us for samples 
and prices. 


BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 


Y 7338 WOODWARD AVE. 
DETROIT 











Scales—All kinds 











TRINER 


SHIPPING ROOM, PARCEL POST, MAIL, 
PACKING, COUNTING, STOREROOM, PRO. 
DUCTION, FOOD PRODUCTS, INDUSTRIAL 


SCALES 


OVER (50,000 TRINER 
SCALES IN U. S. POSTOFFICES 
DESIGNED FOR EXTRAORDINARY 
WEIGHING REQUIREMENTS 
—write today for literature and details 


TRINER SALES CO. 


1445 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 























Adding Machines 








x . "Fully 
. guaranteed. Price $3. 75 delivered. Agents 
— 
ASSETT & CO. 
_ See a, Box 302, lb ding Calif. 





For Sales Managers 





7¢ SALES Axe Your Problem 


— if you are looking for new slants to put more pep into sales—if you want 
to know how others are keeping salesmen on their toes—how they are 
making sales letters pull—how they are cutting down selling costs 


DARTNELL CAN HELP YOU-—SEND TODAY 


to 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, and ask for FREE chart showing 83 
Dartnell sales aids. Twenty years serving sales managers all over the world 
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BUSINESS TIPS 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 





Every Office Needs 
An Atlas 


IF YOUR atlas is old and obsolete you 
will be interested in the booklet pub- 
lished by Rand McNally and Company 
describing their commercial atlas and 
marketing guide. It is free. 


Manual Shows Use 
Of Forms 


“THE Story of Baltimore Handysets,” 
originally intended as a sales manual 
for Baltimore Sales Book Company sales- 
men is available to companies which are 
interested in the use of multiple part 
forms. These forms are interleaved with 
one-time carbon which is discarded after 
use. Carbonized sets of forms have 
shown a big increase in popularity in the 
past few years. 


Fluorescent Mazda 
Lamp Data 


IF YOU are not up to date on develop- 
ments in fluorescent lighting you ought 
to take time out to learn of it. Fluores- 
cent lighting gives several times more 
lighting for the current consumed, is 
50 per cent cooler than filament lamps, 
and provides artificial lighting which is 
the nearest known approach to daylight. 
Helpful material has been prepared by 
General Electric Company on this sub- 
ject which will interest anyone respon- 
sible for lighting problems. 


S-W’s 1939 Buyers’ Guide 
Now Ready 


WITH 500 pages of text and illustration, 
making it by long odds the most com- 
plete office equipment catalog published, 
the 1939 edition of Shaw-Walker’s 
Buyers’ Guide is now in the mails. Ac- 
credited buyers of office equipment not 
receiving this monumental reference 
work should make haste to apply for one, 
as there is scarcely a need in office 
equipment (except machines) and sup- 
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plies which is not illustrated, described, 
and priced in this huge catalog. One 
feature is a coupon which entitles New 
York visitors to a free look at the 
World’s Fair from the Chrysler Building 
Tower. All that is necessary is to visit 
the Shaw-Walker reception and display 
room in the same building in New York 
and have the coupon countersigned. 


Catalog of World’s Fair 
Merchandise 


CAPS, hats, uniforms, rings, trays, maps, 
neckties, clocks, purses, cigarette cases, 
paper weights, lighters, letter openers, 
desk sets, fountain pens — these are but 
a few of the items shown and listed in 
the official catalog of licensed World’s 
Fair Merchandise. The catalog has just 
been issued by the Merchandising De- 
partment of the New York World’s Fair. 


All About the City 
Of Baltimore 


IF YOU are interested in opening a 
branch office, a branch factory, or in 
moving to the eastern seaboard, or even 
if you are just thinking of a pleasant 
place for a summer vacation, you may 
be interested in a new book just pub- 
lished by the Tourist Development Bu- 
reau of the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce. It is a handsomely printed, 
twenty-four-page, lavishly illustrated 
booklet, which tells about everything 
Baltimoreans take pride in and enjoy. 


World of Tomorrow 
In Pictures 


AN INSPIRING four-page broadside 
has recently been produced by Inter- 
national Business Machines, illustrating 
opportunities for development, advance- 
ment, and greater progress toward per- 
manent prosperity. “These Frontiers 
Present Tremendous Opportunities” is 
the heading for a group of illustrations, 
with forceful copy, showing the oppor- 
tunities for development in Education, 
Health, Culture, Science and Research, 
Housing, Finance, Manufacturing, Dis- 
tribution, Agriculture, Transportation, 
Communication, Natural Resources, and 
International Trade. We _ understand 
from Arch Davis, of International Busi- 
ness Machines, that a few copies are 
available for distribution. 


Data on Movable 
Power Outlets 


OFFICE managers, plant superintend- 
ents, employees, and others, who are 
harassed with mazes of cable which must 
be permitted to lie on floors in order to 
bring power to machines, will be es- 
pecially interested in a new publication 
by Bull Dog Electric Products Company 
describing the uses of, and application 
of, flexible and convenient wiring equip- 
ment which furnishes movable outlets. 
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Anniversary Seals 


Photo Copying Machine 





NOT GET OUR 

SAMPLES AND 

IDEAS FOR A 

FITTING ANNIVERSARY SEAL TO USE ON YOUR 
OUTGOING MAIL? ANNIVERSARIES STRENGTHEN 
GOOD-WILL. PUBLICIZE THEM MORE 


THE FOXON COMPANY 


241 WEST PARK ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
EMBOSSED FOIL SEALS + TAGS - DISPLAYS 





Round Cornering Machine 











(/CORNERROUNDEP \ 


SHEAR-ACTION eur JNDER 


Interchangeable for round-cornering Vis- 
Corner ible Records, Looseleaf 
Dies Sheets, Sales Manuals, 
Catalogs, etc. Eliminates 
“dog-eared” papers and 
Lf improves appearance 100 
i per cent. Easy to operate. 
No guide adjustment or tools 
required. Thousands have been 
so-d. i includes one 
i Aad or 
radius. Extradies 

i. 00 each. 
Send for fo'der No. 123 


14,” Capacity 











L. A. S. CHRISTIE CO. 
LO Rochester, N. x J 


Special Sales Letterheads 














ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales let- 
ters, collection letters, special let- 
ters to customers, and dramatized 
mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
400 colorfully illustrated letterhead 
samples you can use, costing over 
$10,000. Yours for $3.00. Sent on 
approval. Prize and Contest De- 
partment. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 














EXACT PHOTO COPIES 





The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details. 


THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
220 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Steel Guide Tabs 


Are Your PREY = 








B TREE | 1 Co 


Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but, 

permit removal or rearrangemet. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or,bent back. 


Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 


Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
26,000 Angle Type used by.Connecticut State 
Employment Service 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 311, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





House Organs 


YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 





PRESS 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Information Services 





The source of supply for any ay or serv- 
ice you need will be supplied free by the pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS. Write. 


Labels—All Kinds 








LABELS 


of all ind 


QUICK SERVICE - QUALITY 
LOW PRICE 
TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 








What's head por 


STOCKS 


in 1939 ? 


What unique opportunities ahead? 
What pitfalls to avoid? 

What industries will lead? 

Will bond prices turn down? 


NSWERS to sixteen vital 
questions on business and 
finance —a_ valuable guide to 
profits in the New Year — are 
contained in the Annual 
UNITED OPINION Forecast 


for 1939. Gives also 
10 Stocks to Buy 


This forecast includes special list of the 
10 stocks most favored by leading financial 
authorities as offering outstanding profit 


opportunities for early 1939. 


Get the Facts — pree 


That you may test the accuracy of 
UNITED OPINION advices yourself, 
we will send you the Annual Forecast 
with list of 10 Stocks for 1939 profits 
without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin AB-70 FREE 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A re Boston, Mass. 





| Manufacturers, the 








J ALA. 
Onliwon Towels and Tissue 


COMPLETE WASHROOM SERVICE 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 











$12.00 A MONTH 
covers the cost of a one-inch display ad- 
vertisement in AMERICAN Business and 
System, provided the order calls for 
twelve consecutive insertions; less than 
twelve insertions the cost is $14.00. 














MODERNIZING? 


Then you will want to get a copy of 
this new free booklet “Lighting 
Recommendations for Offices.” 
Tells why Better Light 
brings better work... 
pictures how many 
companies protect eyes, 
cut down errors, speed 
tasks with amazing new 
Wakefield Commodores, 
molded from Plaskon. 
WRITE: 


, WAKEFIELD "2° 


619 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 


BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 





| MAKING THE ANNUAL REPORT 
| SPEAK FOR INDUSTRY. By James 


P. Selvage and Morris M. Lee. Com- 
piled by the National Association of 
group which is 
leading business in advanced thinking 


| along employee and _ public relations 


problems, this book is the most useful 
contribution to business literature we 


| have seen between two covers for at 
| least a year. Few, if any, good ideas for 
| making reports to stockholders, em- 
| ployees, and the public have been omitted 


from this comprehensive work. With 


| scores of full-sized, actual reproduc- 
| tions from the best industrial reports 
| available, this book makes clear its 


premise, “Your company is important, 
tremendously important, to its stock- 
holders and employees, and to the com- 
munity in which it operates and pays 


| taxes. Any opportunity that can be 


grasped to make clear its operations, its 
problems, its value as a part of the 
community and the nation is decidedly 
worth while. Your annual report offers 
such an opportunity.” To the business 


| man who wants to put his company’s 


best foot forward, who wants to im- 


| prove employee and public relations, 


who wants his business properly under- 


| stood by his employees, his customers, 
| his stockholders and the public at large, 
| we shout in a firm voice that he needs 
| this book. 


McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., $4.00. 


| EFFECTIVE MARKETING. By L. 
| Rohe Walter. Here is a book which at- 


tempts to cover a vast amount of ter- 
ritory, including such problems as get- 


| ting the product right, organizing for 


selling, understanding the customer’s 


| viewpoint, promoting sales, and adver- 
tising and 


publicity. Naturally the 
coverage of any particular phase of 
these problems is somewhat thin in 


places. The author tosses figures around 
carelessly. We were particularly an- 
noyed by the statement, “Experts esti- 
mate that in some years business men 
in the United States waste the stagger- 
ing sum totaling ten billions of dollars 
by inefficient marketing.” Such a state- 
ment is obviously ridiculous. What ex- 
perts made this estimate? What do they 
consider waste? And how was this figure 
determined? When we consider that ten 
billions of dollars is between a fifth and 
a sixth of the national income, we see 
how utterly careless the statement be- 
comes. No wonder the enemies of busi- 
ness want the government to take over, 
when such fallacies are published in busi- 
ness books. The trouble is that such 
statements, published over and over 
again, become hallowed with age and 
repetition until they seem to be factual 
matter, and then everybody begins to 
believe them; thus America becomes 
aware of another “well-known fact which 
isn’t true.” The best, most informative 
chapter in the book is “Why People 
Buy,” and contains considerable infor- 
mation of interest to exhibitors at fairs, 
conventions, and other public gathering 
places. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., $3.00. 


THE ABC OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM. By Edwin Walter 
Kemmerer. This is the eleventh edition 
of this valuable contribution to business 
literature. The first was published in 
September 1918, and revised editions 
have been published every year or so 
since. However the current edition pub- 
lished late in 1938 is completely revised 
and is especially valuable for its chap- 
ters on recent banking and fiscal legisla- 
tion, such as the Glass-Steagall Act, the 
Gold Reserve Act, the Silver Purchase 
Act, and the Banking Act of 1935. 
Princeton University Press, $2.50. 
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